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English  Language  Arts 


There  are  seven  modules  in  this  course.  It  is  recommended 
that  you  work  through  the  modules  in  order  because  the 
concepts  and  skills  introduced  in  one  module  will  be  reinforced, 
extended,  and  applied  in  later  modules. 
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General  Course  Information 


Required  Resources 


C 


The  English  Language  Arts  7 course  materials  consist  of  seven 
Student  Module  Booklets,  fourteen  Assignment  Booklets,  and 
course  CDs.  In  addition  to  the  course  materials,  you  will  need 
the  following  resources,  which  are  available  from  the  Learning 
Resources  Centre: 


/ 


• the  textbook  Crossroads  7 

• the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 


• a choice  of  four  novels  (See  Lesson  1 of  Section  1 .) 

• a dictionary,  such  as  the  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary 


Following  is  a list  of  equipment  that  you  will  be  required  to  use.  You 


may  wish  to  discuss  the  availability  of  equipment  with  your  teacher. 


• You  will  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  to  view  the 


segments  on  the  English  Language  Arts  7 Multimedia  CD  that 
comes  with  the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computer  have 


a word-processing  program  such  as  Microsoft®  Word  installed  on 


it.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  computer  be  connected  to  the 
Internet. 


• You  may  use  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive 
to  listen  to  the  English  Language  Arts  7 Audio  CD  that  comes  with 
the  course  materials. 


• You  will  need  some  way  to  record  oral  assignments.  You  may 
choose  to  use  an  audiocassette  recorder  or  a computer  equipped 
with  recording  capability. 


Finally,  you  will  need  a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to 


answer  questions  from  the  Student  Module  Booklet,  a separate 


notebook  for  journal  writing,  and  a folder  in  which  to  keep 
your  compositions. 
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Other  Resources 

^..f  ; LearnAlberta.ca  is  a protected  digital  learning  environment  for 
Albertans.  This  Alberta  Education  portal  is  a place  where  you  can 
, , support  your  learning  by  accessing  resources  for  projects,  homework, 

^ i help,  review,  or  study.  You  can  find  it  at  the  following  address: 

http://www.learnalberta.ca 

LearnAlberta.ca  contains  a large  Online  Reference  Centre  that 
includes  multimedia  encyclopedias,  journals,  newspapers,  transcripts, 
images,  maps,  and  more.  The  National  Geographic  site  contains  many 
current  video  clips  that  have  been  indexed  for  Alberta  Programs  of  Study. 
The  content  is  organized  by  grade  level,  subject,  and  curriculum  objective. 
Use  the  search  engine  to  quickly  find  key  concepts.  Check  this  site  often 
as  new  interactive  multimedia  segments  are  being  added  all  the  time. 

If  you  find  a password  is  required,  contact  your  teacher  or  school  to  get 
one.  No  fee  is  required. 

Before  You  Begin 

Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you 
have  everything  that  you  need.  You  should  have  a quiet  area,  away  from 
distractions,  in  which  to  work. 

Read  all  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and  systematically 
through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Set  realistic  goals  for 
yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that  you  will  complete  each  module  in 
a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  submitting  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful 
work  habits  will  greatly  improve  your  chances  for  success  in  English 
Language  Arts  7. 


As  you  work  through  the  modules,  you  will  often  be  given  instructions 
asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Your  partner  can  be  a 
friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  do  not  need  to  work  with 
the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  Moreover,  the  communication 
does  not  always  need  to  be  face-to-face.  You  may  communicate 
with  others  over  the  telephone  or  through  e-mail. 
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Special  Course  Features 


The  following  are  special  features  of  English  Language 
Arts  7: 


Journal  Entry.  Your  journal  is  a collection  of  your 
personal  writing.  It  is  a place  where  you  can  explore  ideas 
and  express  yourself  In  each  module,  you  will  hnd 
suggestions  for  journal  entries. 


Portfolio  Item.  Your  portfolio  is  a place  to  respond  to  texts 
creatively  using  a variety  of  techniques.  You  will  discover 
suggestions  in  each  module  for  items  to  include  in  your 
portfolio. 


Vocabulary  Log.  Your  vocabulary  log  is  a way  to  help  expand 
your  vocabulary. 


You  will  meet  these  students  and  teachers  as  you  work  through  your 
Student  Module  Booklets. 


Ms.  Smith 


Mr.  Chalifoux 


Rico 


Brenna 


Mariko 


Stefan 


1. 


Conner 


Koh 


Sharleen 
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Assessment 

There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven 
modules  of  this  course.  You  will  submit  your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you 
have  difficulty  with  any  of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult 
your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  assigns 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  your  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your 
marks  will  be  distributed. 

Visual  Cues 

You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight 
terms  that  are  defined  in  the  Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons 
in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the 
various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Explore  the  Internet. 


View  television 
or  a feature  film. 


Get  together  with  a 
partner  or  a group. 
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You  are  about  to  begin  a journey  in  which  you  will  explore  language 
learning.  When  you  travel,  you  want  to  know  where  you  are  going 
and  what  you  will  use  to  get  there. 

Module  1 will  show  you  where  you  are  going  in  English  Language 
Arts  7 and  what  to  pack  for  the  trip.  You  can  think  of  this  module  as 
a road  map  for  your  journey. 

In  Section  1 you  will  examine  the  resources  you  need  to  get  started. 
In  Section  2 you  will  work  on  your  language  arts  skills. 


Section  1 

Getting  Started 
Section  2 

Improving  Your  Language  Arts  Skills 


Assessment 


Your  mark  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the 
Assignment  Booklets.  In  this  module,  you  are  expected 
to  complete  two  section  assignments  and  a final  module 
assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Assignment  Booklet  lA 

Section  1 Assignment 

Assignment  Booklet  IB 

Section  2 Assignment 
Final  Module  Assignment 

Total 


35  marks 


42  marks 
23  marks 

100  marks 


Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  to  see  whether  this  mark 
allocation  is  valid  for  you.  Some  teachers  like  to  include  other 
reviews  and  assignments. 
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Getting  Started 

Have  you  ever  run  in  a race?  If  so,  you 
know  the  importance  of  being  mentally 
and  physically  prepared  for  competition. 
To  be  successful  you  need  to  commit 
to  the  hard  work  required  to  train.  You 
also  need  the  help  of  a coach  and  others 
for  good  advice  on  equipment,  tactics, 
conditioning,  and  nutrition. 

Similarly,  you’ll  find  that  preparation, 
a good  attitude,  and  hard  work  are 
required  to  succeed  in  English  Language 
Arts.  Like  any  other  skills,  your  language 
arts  skills — reading,  writing,  speaking, 
listening,  viewing,  and  representing — will 
improve  with  practice  and  instruction. 

This  section  will  help  you  prepare  for 
your  study  of  English  Language  Arts  7. 

In  Lesson  1 you  will  preview  the  course 
materials  and  textbooks.  In  Lesson  2 you 
will  review  the  features  of  a dictionary. 

In  Lesson  3 you  will  explore  the  library, 
the  Internet,  and  other  resources  that 
are  available  in  your  community.  In 
Lesson  4 you  will  focus  on  how  to  work 
successfully  in  groups. 
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Lesson  1 : Previewing  the  Course  Materials 


The  first  step  in  preparing  for  English  Language 
Arts  7 is  to  make  sure  you  have  all  the  necessary 
resources  for  the  course. 


You  will  need  the  following  items,  which  are  all  available  from  the  Learning 
Resources  Centre: 

• Student  Module  Booklets  for  English  Language  Arts  7 

• Assignment  Booklets  for  English  Language  Arts  7 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• Crossroads  7 


In  addition,  you  must  choose  one  of  the  following  novels  to  study  in  Module  4: 

• Cowboys  Don’t  Cry  by  Marilyn  Halvorson 

• Peacekeepers  by  Dianne  Linden 

• Sees  Behind  Trees  by  Michael  Dorris 

• Who  Is  Frances  Rain?  by  Margaret  Buffie 

You  can  decide  which  of  the  novels  will  interest  you  most  by  doing  one  of  the 
following  activities: 

• Preview  the  novels  on  the  Internet.  Websites  such  as  the  following  often 
allow  you  to  examine  the  front  and  back  covers  as  well  as  an  excerpt  from 
the  novel. 

http://www.amazon.com/ 

• Obtain  copies  of  each  of  the  four  novels.  Check  out  the  front  and  back 
covers.  Then  skim  each  novel  to  get  a sense  of  how  it  is  organized. 
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Student  Module  Booklets 


The  booklet  you  are  reading  is  called  a Student  Module  Booklet.  You  will  find 
a multimedia  CD  and  an  audio  CD  in  this  booklet.  These  CDs  will  help  you 
improve  your  viewing  and  listening  skills.  You  will  need  access  to  a computer 
to  use  the  multimedia  CD.  You  can  play  the  audio  CD  on  a CD  player  or  on  a 
computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive. 

The  Student  Module  Booklets  are  designed  to  help  you  learn  the  concepts 
and  skills  of  the  course.  Each  Student  Module  Booklet  is  broken  down  into 
sections — usually  two  or  three  per  module.  Each  of  these  sections  is  subdivided 
into  lessons.  Each  lesson  has  questions  for  you  to  answer;  you  will  need  a coiled 
notebook  or  binder  for  your  lesson  answers.  Answers  for  the  questions  are 
provided  under  the  heading  Suggested  Responses  at  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

Elip  through  this  Student  Module  Booklet  and  notice  how  it  is  organized  and 
some  of  its  features. 


Icons  and  Other  Visual  Cues 


icon:  a small 
picture  intended  to 
represent  an  action 
or  object 


Did  you  notice  icons  in  the  left-hand  margin  when  you  looked  through  this 
Student  Module  Booklet?  These  icons  alert  you  to  a variety  of  activities.  The 
five  icons  are  explained  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module;  be  sure  you 
know  what  each  icon  means.  This  is  what  they  look  like: 
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Visual  cues  such  as  special  type  will  alert  you  to  other  features  of  the  course. 

For  example,  when  an  important  term  is  introduced,  it  appears  in  boldface, 
coloured  type,  and  it  is  defined  in  the  left-hand  margin.  Directions  to  compare 
your  answers  with  suggested  responses  or  to  go  to  the  Assignment  BooDet  are 
also  given  in  a special  type. 

Assignment  Booklets 

There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  for  English 
Language  Arts  7.  The  Assignment  Booklets  are  designed  so  your  teacher  can 
assess  your  progress. 

Flip  through  one  of  the  Assignment  Booklets  and  notice  how  it  is  organized  and 
some  of  its  features. 

Unlike  the  Student  Module  Booklets,  the  Assignment  Booklets  have  lines 
for  your  answers.  If  you  use  handwriting  for  your  responses,  write  neatly  in 
blue  or  black  ink.  If  you  use  a computer  and  a word-processing  program  for 
your  responses,  clearly  label  your  printouts  and  send  them  with  the  booklet. 
Alternatively,  your  teacher  may  supply  you  with  an  electronic  file  that  allows 
you  to  submit  your  lessons  by  e-mail. 

Occasionally  you  will  be  submitting  an  oral  assignment.  For  this  reason  you 
will  need  some  way  to  record  the  assignment.  You  may  choose  to  use  an 
audiocassette  recorder  or  a computer  equipped  with  recording  capability. 


Take  time  to  do  your  assignments  well.  Follow  directions  closely,  and  carefully 
edit  each  assignment.  Be  sure  that  the  assignments  of  each  module  are 
complete  before  submitting  them  for  marking. 

After  your  teacher  has  marked  an  Assignment  Booklet,  be  sure  to  go  over  the 
teacher’s  comments  so  you  will  benefit  from  the  feedback. 
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Textbooks 
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table  of  contents: 
in  a printed  work, 
a list  of  divisions 
(chapters  or  articles) 
and  the  pages  on 
which  they  start 

text:  print  or 
non-print  material 
that  communicates 
a message 


glossary:  in  a 
printed  work,  an 
alphabetical  list  of 
important  words 
and  their  dehnitions 


The  Student  Module  Booklets  and  Assignment  Booklets  will  often  refer  you  to 
two  textbooks:  Crossroads  7 and  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

1.  Turn  to  pages  4 and  5 of  Crossroads  7,  and  examine  the  table  of  contents. 
Notice  that  the  textbook  is  subdivided  into  six  chapters  or  units.  Each  unit 
is  made  up  of  several  texts. 

a.  What  does  the  red  maple  leaf  in  front  of  a title  indicate? 

b.  What  does  the  black  triangle  in  front  of  a title  indicate? 

c.  What  do  the  words  in  parentheses  after  a title  indicate? 

2.  Compare  the  information  on  the  table  of  contents  on  pages  4 and  5 of 
Crossroads  7 with  the  information  on  the  unit  title  pages.  What  additional 
information  is  provided  on  the  unit  title  pages?  (Hint:  The  unit  title  pages 
in  Crossroads  7 are  on  pages  8 and  9,  pages  62  and  63,  pages  116  and  1 1 7, 
pages  174  and  175,  pages  236  and  237,  and  pages  292  and  293.) 

3.  An  alternative  table  of  contents  for  Crossroads  7 is  provided  on  pages  6 
and  7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  second  table  of  contents? 

4.  Turn  to  pages  346  to  350  of  Crossroads  7 and  examine  the  glossary.  Explain 
how  the  glossary  of  this  book  can  help  you. 
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index: 

(plural:  indices)  in 
a printed  work,  an 
alphabetical  list  of 
topics  with  page 
references 


5.  Turn  to  page  350  of  Crossroads  7 and  examine  the  index. 


a.  Explain  how  the  index  of  this  book  can  help  you. 

b.  What  other  kinds  of  indices  could  the  editors  of  this  book  have 
included? 


6. 


Flip  through  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


a. 

b. 


How  is  this  handbook  organized?  [Hint:  Examine  the  table  of  contents.) 
Whiy  does  this  handbook  have  an  extensive  index? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  18. 


In  many  lessons  you  will  be  directed  to  read  passages  in  the  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook.  You  should  also  form  the  habit  of  using  this  handbook  to  look 
up  information  on  your  own. 


f — 

^ 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1A  and  respond  to 

questions  1 and  2 of  Section  1. 

L — 

i 

In  this  lesson  you  previewed  the  resources  for  this  course. 
In  the  next  lesson  you  will  review  how  to  use  a dictionary. 


Glossary 

glossary:  in  a printed  work,  an  alphabetical 
list  of  important  words  and  their 
definitions 

icon:  a small  picture  intended  to  represent 
an  action  or  object 

index:  [plural:  indices)  in  a printed  work, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  topics  with  page 
references 


table  of  contents:  in  a printed  work,  a list  of 
divisions  [chapters  or  articles)  and  the 
pages  on  which  they  start 

text:  print  or  non-print  material  that 
communicates  a message 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  The  red  maple  leaf  in  front  of  a title  indicates  the  author  is  Canadian. 

b.  The  black  triangle  in  front  of  a title  indicates  the  selection  teaches  a type  of  process. 

c.  The  words  in  parentheses  indicate  the  type  of  literature  selection. 

2.  The  unit  title  pages  identify  some  of  the  activities  in  each  unit.  For  example,  in  Unit  1 
students  will  respond  critically,  describe  an  experience,  convey  emotion  through  a visual,  and 
craft  a poem. 

3.  The  alternative  table  of  contents  groups  selections  in  different  categories.  Some  of  the  groups 
are  themes,  such  as  family.  Some  of  the  groupings  are  genres,  such  as  non-fiction  and  poetry. 

4.  The  glossary  can  help  you  to  understand  important  words  in  English  Language  Arts  7. 

5.  a.  The  index  can  help  you  find  certain  kinds  of  activities. 

b.  The  editors  could  have  included  an  index  of  literature  selections  or  an  index  of  authors. 

6.  a.  The  handbook  is  divided  into  seven  sections.  The  sections  deal  with  different  language 

arts  skills. 

b.  The  handbook  has  an  extensive  index  in  order  to  help  students  locate  information. 
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Lesson  2:  Using  the  Dictionary 


In  Lesson  1 you  previewed  some  of  the  resources  you  will  use  in  this  course. 
Another  useful  resource  is  your  dictionary.  In  this  lesson  you  will  review  how 
to  use  a dictionary.  The  examples  are  from  the  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary,  but 
you  can  use  any  dictionary  available  to  you. 

Dictionaries  list  words  in  alphabetical  order,  so  the  first  dictionary  skill  you  will 
review  is  alphabetizing  word  lists. 


guide  word:  a 
word  that  appears 
at  the  top  of  each 
page  or  column  in 
a reference  book, 
such  as  a dictionary, 
to  indicate  the  first 
or  last  entry  on  the 
page 


1.  Put  the  following  groups  of  words  in  alphabetical  order. 

a.  brook,  dodge,  artist,  stone,  make 

b.  dab,  dip,  den,  dub,  dot 

c.  bought,  botulism,  border,  bottom,  bounce 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  26. 


The  next  dictionary  skill  you  will  work  on  is  using  guide  words.  Read  pages 
185  and  186  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  to  review  how  to  use  the 
guide  words  in  a dictionary. 
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entry:  each  word 
explained  in  a 
dictionary 


etymology:  study  of 
word  origins 


2.  Which  of  the  following  words  would  not  be  included  on  a dictionary  page 
headed  by  the  guide  words  fascinating  and  fatally? 


fashion 

farther 

fastener 

fault 

fat 

fuel 

fatal 

fasten 

fail 

fast 

factual 

fore 

four 

fascination 

fatality 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  26. 

Each  dictionary  entry  provides  a great  deal  of  information.  Turn  to  pages  189 
and  190  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  and  review  the  parts  of  a 
dictionary  entry. 

Dictionaries  usually  list  only  the  basic  forms  of  words  with  no  endings  added. 
Therefore,  to  find  words  such  as  playing  and  played,  you  may  have  to  look 
under  the  basic  form  of  the  word. 

3.  Under  what  entry  word  would  you  find  information  on  each  of  the 
following  words? 

a.  illuminating  b.  profitably  c.  trustier 

4.  Find  the  dictionary  entry  for  the  word  transfer. 

a.  Give  two  other  forms  of  the  verb  transfer. 

b.  Give  two  other  forms  of  the  noun  transfer. 

5.  Find  the  dictionary  entry  for  the  word  emporium.  What  are  the  two  plural 
forms  for  this  word? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  26. 


V 


Did  you  know  that  words,  like  people, 
have  ancestors?  The  study  of  the  ancestry 
or  origin  of  words  is  called  etymology. 


Many  of  the  English  words  you  use  today  were  borrowed  from  other  languages. 
For  example,  the  following  English  words  were  borrowed  from  Aboriginal 
languages:  moccasin,  moose,  muskrat,  parka,  pecan,  skunk,  squash,  and  toboggan. 
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Many  words  have  interesting  stories  behind  them.  Three  examples  are  the 
words  pants,  denim,  and  jeans. 


• In  the  late  sixteenth  century,  trousers  were 
called  pantaloons  after  Pantalone,  a stock 
character  in  Italian  comedy  theatre.  Over 
time  the  word  pantaloon  was  shortened  to 
pants. 

• Denim,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  fabrics  today,  comes  from  the 
French  expression  serge  de  Nimes.  Nimes 
was  a manufacturing  town  in  southern 
France  where  the  fabric  was  made  in  great 
quantities. 

• Jeans  were  named  for  the  Italian  town  of 
Genoa,  called  Genes  in  old  French.  Genoa 
was  famous  for  a sturdy,  twilled  cotton  cloth, 
much  like  denim. 


Pantalone  was  usually  portrayed  as  a silly 
old  man  with  tight  trousers  or  stockings. 


You  will  discover  that  many  English  words  were  created  from  Latin  and  Greek 
words.  For  example,  the  English  words  video,  evident,  television,  and  vision  were 
created  from  the  Latin  verb  videre  [to  see)  and  its  past  participle  visus.  The 
English  words  telescope,  telephoto,  telephone,  and  telecast  were  created  from  the 
Greek  tele  (far) . 


root:  the  basic  part 
of  a word 

prefix:  the  part  on 
the  front  of  a root 
word 

suffix:  the  part  on 
the  end  of  a root 
word 


Dictionaries  give  the  etymology  of  English  words.  They  also  give  the  meanings 
of  many  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

6.  Lind  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  Greek  roots.  Then  give  an 
example  of  an  English  word  created  from  that  root. 

a.  bio  b.  geo  c.  graph  d.  photo 

7.  Consider  the  entries  in  questions  4 and  5. 

a.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  word  transfer. 

b.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  word  emporium. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  26. 
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homographs: 
words  that  have 
the  same  spelling 
but  different 
origins,  meanings, 
and  sometimes 
pronuciation 


A dictionary  entry  can  have  several  meanings,  but  each  meaning  is  closely 
related  to  its  etymology. 

Most  dictionaries  provide  distinct  entries  for  homographs  and  number  each  of 
these  entries. 

For  example,  consider  the  word  barb. 

• Barb’  comes  from  the  Latin  barba,  which  means  beard.  Barb’  refers  to  one 
of  the  slender,  whisker-like  structures  extending  from  the  head  of  certain 
fish,  such  as  catfish. 


• Barb^  comes  from  Barbary,  the  Muslim  countries  west  of  Egypt  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa.  Barb^  refers  to  a breed  of  horse  introduced  by  the 
Moors  from  northern  Africa  into  Spain;  barbs  resemble  Arabians  and  are 
known  for  their  speed  and  endurance. 


Notice  that  barb’  and  barb^  are  pronounced  the  same.  Other  homographs  are 
pronounced  differently.  For  example,  consider  the  entries  for  bow. 

• Bow’  means  bend  forward.  The  word  rhymes  with  how. 

• Bow^  means  a weapon  for  shooting  arrows.  The  word  rhymes  with  snow. 

• Bow^  means  the  forward  part  of  a ship.  The  word  rhymes  with  cow. 

Bow’  and  bow^  are  pronounced  alike.  Bow^  is  pronounced  differently. 
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8.  Find  the  dictionary  entries  for  the  word  riddle. 

a.  Are  the  homographs  pronounced  the  same  way? 

b.  Explain  how  the  meaning  of  each  homograph  is  related  to  its  etymology. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  26. 

Before  you  can  locate  a word  in  the  dictionary  however,  you  must  have  some 
notion  of  how  to  spell  the  word.  This  can  be  especially  difficult  when  a word 
begins  with  a consonant  that  is  not  pronounced  or  when  it  begins  with  two 
consonants  that  are  pronounced  like  another  consonant.  The  following  chart 
has  helpful  information  about  possible  letter  combinations  for  an  initial  sound. 


Initial  Sound  of  Word! 

1 

Letter  Combinations 

K 

k(kilt) 
c (cat) 
ch  (chorus) 

F 

f (fast) 
ph  (phrase) 

S 

s (sail) 
c (ceiling) 
ps  (psychology) 

J 

j (jam) 
g (gem) 

N 

n (now) 
gn  (gnaw) 
kn  (know) 
pn  (pneumonia) 

R 

r (rip) 
wr  (wrap) 

When  you’re  not  sure  of  the  spelling  of  a word,  think  about  its  beginning 
sounds.  Decide  what  the  likely  spellings  are  for  these  sounds.  Next  open  the 
dictionary  to  words  beginning  with  these  likely  letters.  Run  your  finger  down 
the  entries  for  a possible  match.  When  you  find  one,  check  the  pronunciation 
and  meaning  to  make  sure  it  is  the  word  you  want.  You  may  have  to  repeat  this 
process  several  times. 
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homonyms:  words 
that  are  pronounced 
the  same  but  have 
different  spellings 
and  different 
meanings 


9.  Listen  to  Track  1 on  your  English  Language  Arts  7 Audio  CD  and,  in  your 
notebook,  write  the  correct  spelling  of  each  word  dictated.  Check  each 
spelling  in  a dictionary  and  make  corrections  as  necessary, 

10.  The  inclusion  of  homonyms  in  a dictionary  will  help  you  find  a desired 

word  when  you  are  unsure  of  the  spelling.  Give  a homonym  for  each  of  the 
following  words. 

a.  kernel  b.  alter  c.  sear  d.  hall 


1 1 .  Dictionaries  will  provide  alternative  spellings  for  words.  Give  an  alternative 
spelling  for  each  of  the  following  words. 

a.  colour  b.  organize  c.  traveler  d.  centre 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  26. 


We  all  agree  that  a dictionary  is  a helpful  resource 


In  this  lesson  you  reviewed  how  to  check  the  spelling  of  words  in  a dictionary. 
As  you  work  through  this  course,  keep  a log  of  personal  spelling  words.  You  can 
list  the  words  in  your  spelling  log  under  the  following  headings: 

• words  you  frequently  misspell 

• words  you  frequently  confuse,  such  as  the  homonyms  there  and  their 

• words  you  have  read  or  heard  and  would  like  to  use  in  your  own  writing 

• words  that  follow  certain  spelling  patterns 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


English  spelling  and  pronunciation  can  be  tricky.  For 
example,  the  letter  combination  ough  can  be  pronounced 
in  many  different  ways  as  the  following  words  illustrate: 

• rough  and  enough  [rhyme  with  puff) 

• though  and  dough  (rhyme  with  toe) 

• plough  and  bough  (rhyme  with  cow) 

• through  and  slough  (rhyme  with  clue) 

• cough  and  trough  (rhyme  with  off) 

• hiccough  (rhymes  with  cup) 


f — 

\ 

Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 

questions  3 to  7 of  Section  1. 

> 

In  this  lesson  you  reviewed  howto  use  a 
dictionary.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  think  about 
resources  you  can  access  in  your  community  to 
help  you  with  your  language  arts  skills. 


Glossary 


entry:  each  word  explained  in  a dictionary 

etymology:  study  of  word  origins 

guide  word:  a word  that  appears  at  the  top 
of  each  page  or  column  in  a reference 
book,  such  as  a dictionary,  to  indicate  the 
first  or  last  entry  on  the  page 

homographs:  words  that  have  the  same 
spelling  but  different  origins,  meanings, 
and  sometimes  pronunciation 


homonyms:  words  that  are  pronounced  the 
same  but  have  different  spellings  and 
different  meanings 

prefix:  the  part  on  the  front  of  a root  word 

root:  the  basic  part  of  a word 

suffix:  the  part  on  the  end  of  a root  word 
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Suggested  Responses 

1 . a.  artist,  brook,  dodge,  make,  stone 

b.  dab,  dip,  den,  dot,  dub 

c.  border,  bottom,  botulism,  bought,  bounce 

2.  factual,  fail,  fault,  fore,  four,  fuel 

3.  a.  illuminate  b.  profitable  c.  trust 

4.  a.  transferred,  transferring 
b.  transferrer,  transferral 

5.  emporiums,  emporia 

6.  a.  bio  = life;  examples:  biography,  biology,  antibiotic 

b.  geo  = earth;  examples:  geography,  geometry,  geology 

c.  graph  = write;  examples:  autograph,  biography,  graphite 

d.  photo  = light;  examples:  photograph,  photocopy,  telephoto 

7.  a.  The  word  transfer  comes  from  the  Latin  words  trans  (across)  SLndferre  [to  bear), 
b.  The  word  emporium  comes  from  the  Greek  words  en  (on)  and  poros  (voyage) . 

8.  a.  Yes,  they  are  pronounced  alike. 

b.  Riddle^  means  puzzle  and  comes  from  the  Old  English  ridels,  (guess).  Riddle^  means 
makes  holes  in  and  comes  from  the  Old  English  hriddel  (sieve) . 


9. 

a. 

gnu 

b.  knee 

c.  pneumatic 

d. 

photograph 

e. 

flavour 

f.  psychic 

g.  psoriasis 

h. 

celebrate 

i. 

savoury 

j.  chlorine 

k.  clap 

1. 

kayak 

10. 

a. 

color 

b.  organise 

c.  traveller 

d. 

center 

11. 

a. 

colonel 

b.  altar 

c.  seer 

d. 

haul 
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Lesson  3:  Accessing  Resources  in  Your 
Community 


J 


As  you  work  through  this  course,  you  may  come  across 
some  ideas  that  you  want  to  know  more  about.  In  some 
lessons  you  will  be  asked  to  research  specific  questions.^ 


Following  are  some  resources  you  may  be  able  to  access  in  your  community: 


online:  connected 
to  a computer  or 
computer  network 


• People.  Individuals  in  your  community  such  as  elders,  are  an  excellent 
source  of  information.  You  can  obtain  information  through  either  formal 
or  informal  interviews. 

• Local  attractions.  Many  towns  and  cities  have  museums,  galleries,  science 
centres,  historic  sites,  and  other  local  attractions  that  you  can  visit.  For 
example,  have  you  toured  the  Aero  Space  Museum  of  Calgary,  Remington 
Carriage  Museum  in  Lethbridge,  Royal  Tyrrell  Museum  of  Palaeontology 
in  Drumheller,  or  Grande  Prairie  Museum? 

• Government  or  community  agencies.  Provincial  and  federal  governments 
usually  have  websites  or  toll-free  numbers  that  you  can  use  to  find  out 
about  their  programs  and  services. 

• Radio  and  television.  Check  radio  or  TV  guides  for  programs  on  the  topic 
you  are  researching. 

• Libraries.  Depending  on  where  you  live,  you  probably  have  access  to  a 
school  library  or  a community  library. 

• Internet.  Most  communities  have  Internet  access.  If  your  home  is  not 
connected  to  the  Internet,  you  can  access  it  at  a library,  school,  or  cafe. 

• Newspapers  and  magazines.  Articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
usually  provide  more  up-to-date  information  than  can  be  found  in  books. 
Many  magazines  and  daily  newspapers  are  also  available  online. 

• Encyclopedias.  Many  families  have  encyclopedias  in  their  homes.  You  can 
also  find  encyclopedias  in  libraries  and  online. 
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The  Library 


Libraries  might  not  all  look  the  same,  but  they  share  some  basic  characteristics. 
If  you  understand  how  libraries  are  organized  and  what  information  is  available 
online,  you  will  be  able  to  access  information  in  any  library. 


fiction:  a literary 
work  whose  content 
is  produced  by  the 
imagination 

non-fiction: 
a literary  work 
whose  content  is 
based  on  fact 

periodicals: 
publications  such 
as  newspapers, 
magazines,  and 
journals  that  the 
library  receives  on 
an  ongoing  basis 

reference  materials: 
publications 
such  as  almanacs, 
handbooks, 
encyclopedias,  and 
dictionaries 

audio-visual 
materials:  items 
such  as  videos, 
DVDs,  and  CDs 


When  you  visit  a library,  you  can  expect  to  find  materials  organized  into  the 
following  sections:  fiction,  non-fiction,  periodicals,  reference  materials,  and 
audio-visual  materials. 


Take  some  time  to  visit  a library  near  you  to  find  out  exactly  what  services  it 
offers  and  to  learn  how  it  is  organized.  If  you  do  not  have  access  to  a library, 
you  can  take  a virtual  tour  one  of  the  following  libraries  to  find  out  the  kinds  of 
resources  it  offers: 


• University  of  Lethbridge 

http://staffweb.uleth.ca/lib/virtour/ 

• Keyano  College 


www.keyano.ca/library/ 
Click  on  “Take  a virtual  tour.” 


To  learn  about  the  resources  found  in  the  library  and  the  procedures  involved 
in  retrieving  information  from  it,  read  “The  Library”  on  pages  192  to  197  of  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 
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1 . How  do  libraries  generally  organize  the  following? 

a.  fiction  b.  non-fiction 

2.  Julian  wants  to  find  a non-fiction  book  in  the  library.  What  advice  would 
you  give  him? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  32. 

The  Internet 

One  of  the  most  useful  information  resources 
that  can  be  found  both  inside  and  outside  the 
library  is  the  Internet. 

To  learn  about  this  resource,  read  the  section 
titled  “The  Internet”  on  pages  197  to  199  of 
the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

3.  Annette  wants  some  information  on 
honeybee  stings.  She  asks  you  for  help 
searching  the  Internet.  What  advice  can 
you  give  her? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  32. 

While  the  Internet  is  a source  of  a great  deal  of  information,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  not  all  websites  have  reliable  information.  It  is  up  to  you 
to  decide  if  the  websites  you  visit  are  reliable.  Ask  yourself  the  following 
questions: 

• Who  owns  the  website?  What  is  its  purpose?  Is  it  to  inform?  To  persuade? 
To  sell? 

• Who  is  the  author  of  this  information?  What  qualifications  does  this 
author  have? 

• How  did  I find  this  site?  Was  it  hotlinked  to  a reliable  source? 

• How  up-to-date  is  this  information?  Is  there  a date  on  the  website?  Is  the 
information  updated  regularly? 

• Can  this  information  be  verified  by  another  source?  For  example,  can  it  be 
verified  by  a different  website?  By  a textbook?  By  an  encyclopedia? 
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4.  Describe  two  things  you  can  do  to  determine  if  the  information  on  a 
website  is  reliable. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  32. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  Internet  is  the  access  it 
gives  you  to  experts  in  just  about  any  field  you  might  be 
interested  in.  These  experts  are  often  willing  to  share 
their  knowledge  with  you. 

You  can  find  experts  through  websites  like  the  following: 
http :// WWW.  askanexpert . com/ 


http : / / WWW.  vr  d . or  g/locator/ 


What  are  some  things  you  can  do  to  make  the  job 
of  experts  easier  and  to  better  ensure  their  help? 


Following  are  some  tips: 

• Remember  that  experts  are  real  people  who  enjoy  sharing  their  expertise 
and  ideas  with  others.  However,  they  are  busy  people,  so  do  not  ask  for 
answers  that  you  can  find  out  for  yourself  Ask  specific  questions  and 
include  as  much  information  as  you  can. 

• Avoid  sharing  any  personal  information  that  you  don’t  want  others  to 
know.  In  order  to  ensure  privacy,  do  not  include  your  phone  number, 
town,  or  full  name  (a  first  name,  nickname,  or  made-up  name  is  usually 
fine). 

• Be  patient  if  you  don’t  get  an  immediate  answer.  An  expert  usually  takes 
more  than  a day  or  two  to  respond,  and  sometimes  an  expert  is  unable  to 
get  back  to  you  as  soon  as  you’d  like. 

• Say  thank  you,  explain  whether  or  not  the  answer  was  what  you  expected, 
and  let  experts  know  that  their  hard  work  was  appreciated. 
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5.  Is  each  of  the  following  a suitable  question  to  ask  an  expert? 


a.  Who  is  the  prime  minister  of  Canada? 

b.  What  do  the  numbers  mean  in  a blood  pressure  reading? 

c.  Why  does  it  hurt  when  blood  rushes  into  a limb  that  has  fallen  asleep? 

d.  What  causes  the  dark  circles  under  your  eyes?  Is  it  lack  of  sleep? 

e.  When  does  daylight  savings  time  start  and  end? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  32. 

Did  you  know  that  several  websites  feature 
online  dictionaries?  Following  are  some 
examples: 

http://dictionary.reference.com/ 

http://dictionary.cambridge.org/ 

http : / / WWW.  merr  iam-webs  ter.  com/ 

http://encarta.msn.com/ 

http://www.bartleby.com 

One  advantage  of  electronic  and  online 
dictionaries  is  that  you  can  quickly  find 
the  word.  With  some  electronic  and 
online  dictionaries  you  can  listen  to  the 
pronunciation.  Try  using  one  of  these  online 
dictionaries. 


^ 

Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 

question  8 of  Section  1. 

— 



In  this  lesson  you  considered  resources  you  can 
access  in  the  community.  In  the  next  lesson  you 
will  focus  on  how  to  work  successfully  in  groups. 
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Glossary 


audio-visual  materials:  items  such  as  videos, 
DVDs,  and  CDs 

fiction:  a literary  work  whose  content  is 
produced  by  the  imagination 

non-fiction:  a literary  work  whose  content  is 
based  on  fact 


periodicals:  publications  such  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  journals  that  the  library 
receives  on  an  ongoing  basis 

reference  materials:  publications  such  as 
almanacs,  handbooks,  encyclopedias,  and 
dictionaries 


online:  connected  to  a computer  or 
computer  network 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Works  of  fiction  may  be  grouped  into  these  categories:  children’s  stories,  young  adult 

fiction,  and  adult  fiction.  Within  each  section,  fiction  materials  are  generally  organized 
alphabetically  according  to  authors’  last  names. 

b.  Non-fiction  materials  are  organized  numerically  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system 
or  the  Library  of  Congress  system,  depending  on  the  library.  These  two  systems  are 
arranged  according  to  the  subject. 

2.  Encourage  Julian  to  search  the  online  catalogue.  He  can  search  by  title,  author,  or  subject. 
Once  he  has  the  call  number  of  the  book,  he  can  locate  it  on  the  shelf 

3.  Encourage  Annette  to  use  a search  engine  to  find  information  on  honeybee  stings.  She  can 
enter  key  words  to  find  suitable  websites. 

4.  You  can  determine  who  owns  the  website  and  who  is  the  author  of  this  information.  If  the 
website  is  a government  or  educational  site  and  the  author  is  an  authority,  the  information  is 
likely  to  be  reliable.  You  can  also  use  another  source  to  verify  the  information. 

5.  a.  No,  you  can  easily  find  the  name  of  the  prime  minister  of  Canada  in  a newspaper  or  on  a 

website. 

b.  No,  many  websites  and  books  will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  in  a blood 
pressure  reading. 

c.  Yes,  this  is  a good  question  to  ask  an  expert.  This  is  not  the  type  of  question  you  can  easily 
look  up. 


C 
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d.  Yes,  this  is  a good  question  to  ask  an  expert.  This  is  not  the  type  of  question  you  can  easily 
look  up. 

e.  No,  you  can  easily  look  up  in  an  encyclopedia  the  date  when  daylight  savings  time  starts 
and  ends. 
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Have  you  been  part  of  a team,  club,  or  committee  that  met  regularly  to 
accomplish  a particular  purpose,  such  as  planning  a fund-raising  event?  If  so, 
you  realize  the  importance  of  teamwork. 

Many  jobs  and  professions  today  require  teamwork.  Employers  realize  that 
assigning  tasks  to  teams  rather  than  individuals  has  several  advantages.  Teams 
promote  participation  and  involvement.  In  addition,  teams  distribute  the 
workload  and  reinforce  individual  capabilities. 


home  instructor: 
the  person  (parent 
or  guardian)  who 
is  supervising  the 
studies  of  a student 
studying  at  home 


In  this  course  you  will  work  independently  most  of  the  time.  However,  from 
time  to  time  you  will  need  to  work  with  a partner  or  small  group.  If  you  are  in 
a classroom  situation,  it  will  be  easy  to  work  with  others.  If  you  are  working  at 
home,  a partner  or  group  may  not  be  readily  available,  but  you  may  be  able  to 
communicate  with  others  over  the  telephone  and  through  e-mail.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  you  can  do  some  of  the  group  work  with  your  home  instructor. 
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Brainstorming 


brainstorming:  a 
technique  that  helps 
a group  generate 
as  many  ideas  as 
possible  in  a short 
time  period 


Sometimes  your  group  will  be  involved  in  brainstorming.  Brainstorming  is 
an  excellent  way  of  developing  creative  ideas  and  solutions  to  a problem. 
Brainstorming  is  designed  to  help  people  break  out  of  their  old  thinking 
patterns  into  new  ways  of  looking  at  things. 


Following  are  some  guidelines  for  brainstorming: 


• The  aim  is  to  contribute  a high  quantity  of  ideas  in  a short  amount  of 
time.  During  a brainstorming  session,  group  members  try  to  develop 
solutions  as  fast  as  possible. 

• A member  of  the  group  records  all  ideas  unless  they  are  repeats. 

• The  group  should  set  a time  limit  for  the  brainstorm  session  and  stop 
when  that  time  is  up. 

• During  brainstorming,  no  judgments  should  be  made  of  ideas — all  ideas 
are  welcome. 

• Build  or  piggyback  on  the  ideas  of  others — let  them  stimulate  your  new 
ideas.  Freewheel — include  every  idea  no  matter  how  strange  or  silly  it 
might  seem.  At  this  stage,  quantity  of  ideas  is  more  important  than  quality. 
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web:  a graphic 
organizer  that 
shows  all  of  the 
possibilities  related 
to  a subject 


e-zine:  a magazine 
or  newspaper 
that  is  published 
electronically  on  the 
Internet 


consensus:  general 
agreement 


After  the  brainstorming  session,  your  group  should  discuss  the  ideas  generated 
and  work  to  create  a condensed  list  or  a plan  for  moving  forward.  You  can  use  a 
web  (also  called  a map  or  a cluster)  to  organize  the  ideas. 

Begin  the  evaluation  stage  of  the  process  by  clarifying  the  meaning  of  some 
ideas,  combining  similar  ideas  that  are  worded  in  different  ways,  and  eliminating 
ideas  that  are  not  related  to  the  objective  of  the  session.  Then  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  narrowed-down  list  of  ideas  and  make  a decision. 

To  see  how  one  group  of  students  brainstormed  topics  for  an  online  magazine, 
view  Segment  1 on  the  English  Language  Arts  7 Multimedia  CD. 

1 . Explain  some  of  the  brainstorming  techniques  that  the  group  in  the  video 
clip  used  to  generate  ideas  for  the  e-zine. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  39. 

Consensus  Building 


The  students  in  the  video  clip  were  able  to  agree 
on  the  topics  to  include  in  their  online  magazine. 


Following  are  some  tips  to  help  groups  arrive  at  consensus: 

• Ensure  everyone  understands  the  task  and  is  following,  listening  to,  and 
understanding  each  other. 

• Encourage  all  group  members  to  contribute  their  ideas  and  knowledge 
related  to  the  subject. 

• Trust  each  other.  This  is  not  a competition;  group  members  must  not  be 
afraid  to  express  their  ideas  and  opinions. 

• Remember  that  disagreement  is  normal  and  healthy,  but  team  members 
must  be  flexible  and  willing  to  compromise. 
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Characteristics  of  Successful  Groups 

Successful  groups  have  the  following  characteristics: 

• Co-operation.  Group  members  put  aside  individual  concerns  and  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  group. 

• Communication.  Group  members  listen  when  other  group  members 
speak  and  choose  their  words  carefully. 

• Co-ordination.  Group  members  co-ordinate  meeting  times  and  places. 

• Organization.  Group  members  use  their  time  and  resources  wisely  and 
efficiently. 

Segments  2,  3,  and  4 on  the  English  Language  Arts  7 Multimedia  CD  feature  a 
group  of  students  who  were  assigned  a project  of  creating  a heritage  minute — 
a documentary  to  celebrate  a person  or  event  in  Canada’s  history.  To  observe 
how  the  group  worked  together,  view  these  segments  now. 

2.  What  steps  did  the  group  in  the  video  clip  take  to  successfully  plan  their 
project? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  39. 

Group  Roles 


(5 


Turn  to  pages  175  to  177  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  and  read 
“Working  in  Groups.”  Stop  at  the  heading  “Oral  Reading.” 

3.  The  handbook  mentions  three  roles  that  group  members  can  assume — the 
organizer,  the  recorder,  and  the  speaker.  Explain  the  duties  each  of  these 
people  performs  in  a group. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  39. 
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You  have  examined  the  roles  of  the  organizer,  the  recorder,  and  the  speaker. 
Following  are  two  more  roles  that  are  helpful  in  group  work: 

• The  timekeeper  monitors  time  and  moves  the  group  members  along  so 
that  they  complete  the  task  in  the  available  time. 

• The  checker  makes  sure  that  all  group  members  have  had  the  chance  to 
participate  and  that  nobody  is  hogging  the  discussion. 

4.  Identify  positive  ways  the  checker  and  others  can  deal  with  people  who  talk 
constantly,  interrupting  and  distracting  others. 

5.  Identify  positive  ways  the  checker  can  deal  with  people  who  sit  quietly  and 
do  not  participate. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  39. 


In  this  lesson  you  focused  on  how  to  work 
successfully  in  a group.  You  will  learn  more 
about  group  skills  later  in  this  module. 


Glossary 

brainstorming:  a technique  that  helps  a 
group  generate  as  many  ideas  as  possible 
in  a short  time  period 

consensus:  general  agreement 

e-zine:  a magazine  or  newspaper  that  is 
published  electronically  on  the  Internet 


home  instructor:  the  person  (parent  or 
guardian)  who  is  supervising  the  studies 
of  a student  studying  at  home 

web:  a graphic  organizer  that  shows  all  of 
the  possibilities  related  to  a subject 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  During  brainstorming  the  students  welcomed  all  ideas.  Everyone  contributed.  The  group 
organized  the  ideas  using  a web.  Afterwards,  they  narrowed  the  ideas  by  discarding  some. 

2.  The  group  pulled  together  to  successfully  complete  the  project.  First  the  group  members  did 
individual  research.  Then  they  discussed  the  options  and  narrowed  down  the  possibilities. 
They  asked  questions  to  clarify  ideas  and  information.  They  made  a plan  that  included  a 
checklist  and  a schedule.  They  divided  rules  and  responsibilities. 

3.  The  organizer  is  the  leader  of  the  group  and  is  responsible  for  helping  the  group  members  to 
establish  and  accomplish  the  group’s  goals  and  tasks.  The  leader  ensures  decisions  are  made 
jointly  everyone  participates,  and  conflicts  are  resolved. 

The  recorder  keeps  a record  of  what  happens  at  the  group  meetings,  writes  letters,  and  deals 
with  information  the  group  receives. 

The  speaker  represents  the  group  and  shares  the  group’s  ideas  with  others.  The  speaker  also 
answers  any  questions  that  others  may  have. 

4.  If  a person  is  monopolizing  the  conversation,  say  something  like  the  following: 

“Interesting  point, If  you  are  finished,  I have  something  to  add.” 

If  a person  is  interrupting  you,  say  something  like  the  following  in  a light  but  firm  tone: 
“Could  you  give  me  another  second, I’m  almost  done.” 

5.  Honour  a person’s  right  to  listen,  but  make  sure  the  person  has  a chance  to  be  heard. 
Encourage  the  quiet  person  by  saying  something  like  the  following: 

“You  haven’t  said  much, Would  you  like  to  add  any  thinking  to  the  group?” 

“Has  everybody  had  a say?  What  do  you  think, ?” 
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Students,  like  athletes,  must  prepare,  have  a good  attitude,  and  work  hard  in 
order  to  be  successful. 

This  section  helped  you  prepare  for  your  study  of  English  Language  Arts  7. 

In  Lesson  1 you  previewed  the  course  materials  and  textbooks.  In  Lesson  2 
you  reviewed  the  features  of  a dictionary.  In  Lesson  3 you  explored  the  library, 
the  Internet,  and  other  resources  that  are  available  to  you  in  your  community. 
In  Lesson  4 you  focused  on  how  to  work  successfully  in  groups. 
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Section  2 \ 

Improving  Your  Language  Arts  Skills 


Language  learning  is  an  active  process  that  begins  at  birth  and  continues  throughout  life.  As 
a young  child,  you  began  to  use  language  informally  to  communicate  your  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  experiences.  In  elementary  school,  you  received  more  direct  instruction  in  all  the  language 
arts — reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  and  representing. 

Section  2 of  this  module  focuses  on  improving  your  language  arts  skills. 

In  Lesson  I you  will  explore  verbal  communication  and  the  different  levels  of  language  usage. 
In  Lesson  2 you  will  examine  non-verbal  communication.  In  Lesson  3 you  will  turn  your 
attention  to  writing  strategies.  In  Lesson  4 you  will  practise  reading  strategies  that  help  you 
become  a better  reader.  In  Lesson  5 you  will  consider  ways  you  can  respond  personally  and 
creatively  to  written,  oral,  and  visual  texts  you  have  studied.  In  Lesson  6 you  will  set  goals  for 
your  English  Language  Arts  7 course. 
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Lesson  1 : Verbal  Communication 


J 


Some  events  such  as  proms  and  weddings 
require  formal  clothing.  However,  for  most 
occasions  casual  or  business  clothes  are  more 
appropriate. 

Think  about  how  the  events  you  attend 
influence  the  way  you  dress.  You  likely  try  to 
match  your  clothing  to  the  occasion  because 
dressing  appropriately  makes  you  feel  more 
comfortable.  Your  appearance  also  affects  the 
way  others  view  you.  Consider  this  example: 

If  you  wore  torn  jeans  and  a dirty  tee  shirt 
to  clean  the  family  car,  no  one  would  object. 
But  what  impression  would  you  make  on  a 
prospective  employer  if  you  wore  this  clothing 
to  a job  interview? 


Just  as  you  vary  your  clothes  to  suit  the  occasion,  you  change  your  style  of 
speaking  and  writing  in  different  contexts.  The  type  of  language  you  choose  to 
use  depends  upon  the  following  factors: 


• the  situation 

• the  person  with  whom  you  are  communicating 

• the  impression  you  want  to  create 


audience:  the 
person  or  people 
who  are  listening 
to  you  speak  or  are 
reading  and  viewing 
the  texts  you  create 


People  use  formal  English  when  they  want  to  make  a good  impression  on  their 
audience,  especially  when  addressing  people  that  they  do  not  know  very  well. 
With  the  exception  of  public  speeches,  formal  language  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  written  than  spoken.  You  will  find  formal  language  in  academic,  legal, 
and  business  situations.  Formal  writers  and  speakers  strictly  follow  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  punctuation.  They  use  more-precise  vocabulary  and  carefully 
constructed  sentences. 


Most  people  use  informal  English  in  their  daily  lives.  They  use  informal 
language  when  they  talk  to  their  friends  or  write  notes  and  letters  to  others 
they  know  well.  When  authors  seem  to  be  talking  directly  to  their  readers  in 
a conversational  style,  they  are  using  informal  English.  Informal  writers  and 
speakers  use  correct  grammar,  but  their  language  is  more  relaxed  and  friendly. 

In  casual  situations,  they  sometimes  shorten  their  messages  by  using  incomplete 
sentences.  For  example,  instead  of  asking,  "Are  you  coming  to  dinner?”  they  may 
ask,  “Coming  to  dinner?” 
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1. 


State  whether  each  of  the  following  messages  uses  formal  or  informal 
language. 


c. 


to  tke^  stores  for  milk 
VLL  be.  baxk  by  5. 

QU/e.  Daddy  a.  caJLL. 


jCot/t) 

AAomjmy 
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d. 


e. 


Wr.  aJnir^Jere.n^S,nitL 

l^ec^ueit  the  pleasure  i^our  compantj 
at  the  fnarria^e  their  daughter 

^arah  ^J^atherine 

to 

Wr.  Wticl.aetp.n  VJilLnS 

at  ^oi^ai iSotanic  (garden 
on  ^aturdat^  1 8th  September 

at  2:30  o cioch 

and  a^terwardi  at 
dJhe  Sauoi^  ..Jdotei 


The.  KU:e^  Store. 

S48  YoKj  Street 
Torofito,  Ontario 

MSM  SMS 

73  Birch.  Street 
pjed  Deer^  Alberta. 
T^T^TI- 
May  23,  20XX 

Dear  Sir  or  MoAomu 

Please,  send.  me.  onr.  b utter jlj/  kite, 
numbered.  SOI-  in. your  mailorder 
cataio^u.e..  T haue^  enriosed.  a. 
imonry  order for  $9. 72. 

Yours  truly, 

Joshua.  Cardinal 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  50. 
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Read  the  following  excerpt  from  “Declined  With  Thanks”  by  Eric  Nicol: 

Squadron  Leader  S.  E.  Alexander,  Officer  Commanding  the  RCAE 
Survival  Training  School  in  Edmonton,  has  invited  me  to  join  the 
winter  course  in  survival,  which  includes  a week  at  Cambridge  Bay,  N.W.T* 

Eia,  ha,  a real  card,  that  Squadron  Leader  Alexander.  Not  that  I’ve  ever 
met  him.  I haven’t.  And  I intend  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

I figure  I’ve  had  a good  week  if  I survive  right  here  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

I don’t  have  to  go  to  the  Arctic  Circle  to  push  my  luck.  If  I want  to  test 
my  ability  to  survive  under  rugged  conditions  I turn  off  the  heater  in  the  car. 

“The  RCAE  Survival  Training  School  has  been  in  operation  since  January 
1949,  and  has  enjoyed  a considerable  amount  of  publicity,”  writes  S/L 
Alexander.  “However,  the  coverage  has  never  been  penned  in  a lighter  vein.” 

I’ll  bet  it  hasn’t.  Very  few  of  us  comics  are  at  the  top  of  our  form  typing 
in  mittens,  with  our  rear  portions  turning  to  permafrost.  Unless  somebody 
can  get  a big  laugh  out  of,  “I’m  freezing  to  death  . . . Good-bye  all  . . .,” 

I doubt  that  the  idea  is  feasible  .... 

*Cambridge  Bay  is  in  Nunavut.  This  article  was  written  before  the  new  territory  of  Nunavut  was  created  in  1999. 


2.  a.  Compare  the  language  in  the  first  paragraph  with  the  language  in  the 
second  and  third  paragraphs.  Which  is  more  dignified?  Which  is  more 
relaxed? 

b.  Compare  the  language  in  the  fourth  paragraph  with  the  language  in  the 
fifth  paragraph.  Which  is  more  dignified?  Which  is  more  relaxed? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  50. 


' Eric  Nicol,  “Declined  With  Thanks,”  The  Province,  n.d.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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Next  you  will  read  an  excerpt  from  the  short  story  “The  Celebrated  Jumping 
Frog  of  Calaveras  County”  by  Mark  Twain.  You  will  notice  that  like  Eric  Nicol, 
Mark  Twain  varies  the  language  in  his  story. 

The  use  of  different  kinds  of  language  in  this  story  makes  the  characters  more 
real,  but  it  also  makes  the  story  harder  to  read.  Read  the  excerpt  slowly  and 
carefully. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a friend  of  mine,  who  wrote  me 
from  the  East,  I called  on  good-natured,  garrulous  old  Simon  Wheeler, 
and  inquired  after  my  friend’s  friend,  Leonidas  W.  Smiley,  as  requested 
to  do,  and  I hereunto  append  the  result .... 

“There  was  a feller  here  once  by  the  name  of  Jim  Smiley,  in  the  winter 
of  ’49 — or  maybe  it  was  the  spring  of  ’50 — I don’t  recollect  exactly, 
somehow,  though  what  makes  me  think  it  was  one  or  the  other  is 
because  I remember  the  big  flume  wasn’t  finished  when  he  first  came  to 
the  camp;  but  anyway,  he  was  the  curiousest  man  about  always  betting 
on  an3rthing  that  turned  up  you  ever  see,  if  he  could  get  anybody  to  bet 
on  the  other  side;  and  if  he  couldn’t,  he’d  change  sides  . . . .” 

[FJere  Simon  Wheeler  heard  his  name  called  from  the  front  yard,  and 
got  up  to  see  what  was  wanted.]  And  turning  to  me  as  he  moved  away, 
he  said,  “Just  set  where  you  are,  stranger,  and  rest  easy — I ain’t  going  to 
be  gone  a second.” 

But,  by  your  leave,  I did  not  think  that  a continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  enterprising  vagabond  Jim  Smiley  would  be  likely  to  afford  me 
much  information  concerning  the  Rev.  Leonidas  W.  Smiley,  and  so  I 
started  away. 

At  the  door  I met  the  sociable  Wheeler  returning,  and  he  buttonholed 
me  and  recommenced: 

“Well,  thish-yer  Smiley  had  a yaller  one-eyed  cow  that  didn’t  have  no 
tail,  only  jest  a short  stump  like  a bannanner,  and — ” 

“Oh!  hang  Smiley  and  his  afflicted  cowl”  I muttered,  good-naturedly, 
and  bidding  the  old  gentleman  good-day,  I departed. 


narrator:  the  person  3^  What  is  your  impression  of  the  narrator?  Why? 

telling  the  story  j f j 
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4.  Rewrite  in  informal  language  each  of  the  following  statements. 


a.  I called  on  good-natured,  garrulous  old  Simon  Wheeler,  and  inquired 
after  my  friend’s  friend,  Leonidas  W.  Smiley,  as  requested  to  do. 

b.  I hereunto  append  the  result. 

c.  I did  not  think  that  a continuation  of  the  history  of  the  enterprising 
vagabond  Jim  Smiley  would  be  likely  to  afford  me  much  information 
concerning  the  Rev.  Leonidas  W.  Smiley. 

d.  However,  lacking  both  time  and  inclination,  I did  not  wait  to  hear  about 
the  afflicted  cow,  but  took  my  leave. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  50. 

Mark  Twain  uses  non-standard  English  in  Simon  Wheeler’s  monologue.  The 
term  non-standard  is  used  to  distinguish  the  speech  and  writing  of  some  groups 
from  that  of  the  mainstream,  whose  language  is  called  Standard  English. 

Non-standard  language  often  includes  incorrect  grammar  and  incomplete  or 
run-on  sentences.  Non-standard  English  is  not  necessarily  bad  language,  because 
it  does  communicate  ideas — especially  when  the  speaker  uses  non-verbal  cues, 
such  as  hand  gestures  or  tone  of  voice.  However,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a spoken 
dialect:  the  language  level  of  language — reserved  for  those  who  share  this  dialect. 

spoken  by  a 
particular  group 

5.  What  is  your  impression  of  Simon  Wheeler?  Why? 

6.  Rewrite  in  informal.  Standard  English  each  of  the  following  statements. 

a.  There  was  a feller  here  once  by  the  name  of  Jim  Smiley. 

b.  He  was  the  curiousest  man  about  always  betting  on  anything  that  turned 
up  you  ever  see. 

c.  Just  set  where  you  are,  stranger,  and  rest  easy — I ain’t  going  to  be  gone  a 
second. 

d.  Well,  thish-yer  Smiley  had  a yaller  one-eyed  cow  that  didn’t  have  no 
tail,  only  jest  a short  stump  like  a bannanner. 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  the  narrator  changes  the  level  of  English  that  he  is 

using.  What  effect  does  this  change  of  language  have  on  readers? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  5 1 . 
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Were  any  words  in  the  excerpt  from  “The  Celebrated  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County”  new  to  you? 

Often  when  you  are  reading,  you  will  find  unfamiliar  words.  To  help  you  to 
unlock  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  use  the  following  approach: 

Step  1.  When  you  read  a sentence  that  you  have  trouble  understanding  because 
of  an  unfamiliar  word  in  it,  reread  the  sentence  and  substitute  a word  that 
seems  to  make  sense  in  the  context. 

Step  2.  Read  on.  If  the  word  you  substituted  does  not  make  sense  in  the 
context  of  the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  try  again. 

Step  3.  If  the  sentence  still  does  not  make  sense  to  you  and  you  do  not 
understand  the  main  point  the  author  is  making  in  the  paragraph,  look  for 
synonym,  definition,  and  antonym  clues. 

Step  4.  If  you  are  still  uncertain,  check  a dictionary. 

8.  Use  context  clues  to  figure  out  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  bolded 
words. 


a.  I called  on  good-natured,  garrulous  old  Simon  Wheeler. 

b.  I did  not  think  that  a continuation  of  the  history  of  the  enterprising 
vagabond  Jim  Smiley  would  be  likely  to  afford  me  much  information 
concerning  the  Rev.  Leonidas  W.  Smiley. 

c.  Mary  used  to  be  very  vociferous,  but  she  doesn’t  talk  much  anymore. 

d.  Martin  was  churlish — rude,  sullen,  and  ill-mannered. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  51. 

Vocabulary  Log 

By  this  time  in  your  life,  you  have  learned  the  meanings  of  a great  many  words. 
To  expand  your  vocabulary  further,  you  will  be  expected  to  maintain  a personal 
vocabulary  log:  a vocabulary  log  for  this  course.  At  the  end  of  each  module,  you  will  be  asked  to 
words  a^stuXnt  share  five  new  words  you  added  to  your  vocabulary  log,  state  the  source  of 

has  encountered  each  word  (tell  where  you  encountered  each  word),  and  give  a definition  of 

each  word.  You  may  include  words  you  encounter  in  your  daily  life  as  well  as  in 
English  Language  Arts  7. 
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Begin  your  own  vocabulary  log  now.  When  you  encounter  an  unfamiliar  word, 
use  context  clues  to  figure  out  the  meaning,  check  the  dictionary,  and  restate 
the  meaning  in  your  own  words.  Your  vocabulary  log  will  look  similar  to  the 
one  that  follows: 


New  Word 

Definition 

Source  of  Word 

garrulous 

wordy  and  rambling 

English  Language  Arts  7, 
Module  1,  page  46.  "\  called 
on  good-natured,  garrulous 
old  Simon  Wheeler,  . . ." 

Most  words  and  expressions  in  the  dictionary  are  used  in  Standard  English; 
others  are  only  used  in  special  conditions.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  meanings 
of  the  word  has  restricted  usage. 

Following  are  some  of  the  labels  you  will  encounter  when  you  use  a dictionary: 

Informal  The  word  or  phrase  is  used  in  everyday  contexts  but  not  in  a business 
or  academic  situation. 

Slang.  The  word  or  phrase  is  not  well  established  in  Standard  English  and  is 
used  mainly  in  speech  and  only  by  certain  people,  such  as  teenagers. 

Poetic.  The  word  or  phrase  is  only  used  in  poetry. 

Archaic.  The  word  or  phrase  is  no  longer  current. 

Canadian,  British,  Scottish,  etc.  The  word  or  phrase  is  used  mainly  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Latin,  Spanish,  French,  etc.  The  word  or  phrase  though  used  in  English  is  still 
considered  to  be  foreign. 

9.  Indicate  whether  each  of  the  following  words  is  appropriate  to  use  in 
Standard  English  or  only  under  restricted  conditions.  If  the  usage  is 
restricted,  label  the  special  condition. 

a.  yuck  b.  shalt  c.  paddy 

d.  alit  e.  kamik  f.  paella 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  5 1 . 
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f — 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1B  and  respond  to 

questions  1 and  2 of  Section  2. 



In  this  lesson  you  focused  on  verbal  communication 
and  language  usage.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  turn 
your  attention  to  non-verbal  communication. 


Glossary 

audience:  the  person  or  people  who  are  narrator:  the  person  telling  the  story 

listening  to  you  speak  or  are  reading  and 

viewing  the  texts  you  create  vocabulary  log:  a record  of  new  words  a 

student  has  encountered 

dialect:  the  language  spoken  by  a particular 
group 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  informal  b.  formal  c.  informal  d.  formal  e.  formal 

2.  a.  The  language  in  the  first  paragraph  is  more  dignified.  This  paragraph  uses  more  formal 

language.  It  has  no  contractions  and  no  slang.  The  language  in  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs  is  more  relaxed.  These  paragraphs  contain  contractions  [I've  and  haven’t]  and 
slang  expressions  [a  real  card  and  push  my  luck] . 

b.  The  language  in  the  fourth  paragraph  is  more  dignified.  This  paragraph  uses  more  formal 
language.  The  language  in  the  fifth  paragraph  is  more  relaxed.  Also,  the  tone  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  is  very  serious;  the  reader  can  imagine  a formal  invitation.  The  tone  of  the  fifth 
paragraph  is  conversational  and  humorous. 

3.  The  narrator  seems  to  be  well  educated,  but  he  is  very  formal  and  stuffy.  In  ordinary 
conversation,  he  uses  big  words  [garrulous  and  vagabond]  and  legal-sounding  expressions 
[in  compliance  with  and  / hereunto  append  the  result]. 

4.  a.  At  the  request  of  a friend  I visited  Simon  Wheeler  and  asked  him  about  Leonidas  W. 

Smiley. 

b.  1 am  attaching  the  information  he  gave  me. 
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c.  I didn’t  think  that  listening  any  longer  to  the  story  of  Jim  Smiley  would  give  me  any  more 
information  about  Leonidas  W.  Smiley 

d.  However,  I became  bored  and  impatient  and  left  before  I heard  about  the  cow. 

5.  Simon  Wheeler  does  not  seem  to  be  well  educated,  and  he  speaks  in  a Southern  U.S.  dialect. 
He  uses  slang  words  such  as  feller  and  reckon.  He  has  a sense  of  humour  and  likes  telling 
stories  in  a rambling  but  interesting  manner. 

6.  a.  A fellow  by  the  name  of  Jim  Smiley  once  lived  here. 

b.  He  was  a strange  man  and  always  making  bets. 

c.  Just  stay  where  are  you  are  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  I won’t  be  very  long. 

d.  Well,  Smiley  had  a yellow,  one-eyed  cow  that  didn’t  have  any  tail — ^just  a short  stump  like 
a banana. 

7.  The  fact  that  the  narrator  changes  his  level  of  English  at  the  end  is  surprising  and  humorous. 


8.  a. 

garrulous:  wordy  and  rambling 

b. 

vagabond:  a wanderer;  a rover 

c. 

vociferous:  boisterous 

d. 

churlish:  having  a bad  disposition 

9.  a. 

restricted  usage — slang 

b. 

restricted  usage — archaic 

c. 

Standard  English 

d. 

restricted  usage — poetic 

e. 

restricted  usage — Canadian 

f. 

restricted  usage — Spanish 
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People  use  non-verbal  communication  to  speak  to  the  world  without  saying  a 
word.  What  message  is  this  girl  trying  to  communicate? 

Did  you  know  that  verbal  communication  accounts  for  only  seven  percent  of 
personal  messages?  Non-verbal  communication  makes  up  the  other  93  percent. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  messages  sent  by  the  following  types  of  non-verbal 
communication? 

• general  appearance 

• body  language 

• use  of  personal  space 

• tone  of  voice  and  use  of  silence 

General  Appearance 

The  clothing,  hairstyles,  cleanliness  and  grooming,  jewellery,  and  make-up  of 
individuals  illustrate  how  they  feel  about  themselves  and  how  they  want  to 
be  seen  by  others.  Some  schools  have  dress  codes  that  encourage  students  to 
dress  appropriately  and  attend  school  properly  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
educational  process.  Similarly,  many  companies  expect  employees  to  dress  in 
accepted  business  clothes. 
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1.  Why  is  the  following  cartoon  funny?  Explain. 


FITTING  ROOMS 


"It’s  the  latest  thing  in  office  fashion... 
the  corporate  casual  three  piece  suit.” 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  58. 

Body  Language 

All  body  movements  with  the  head,  shoulders,  hands,  legs,  feet,  and  other  body 
parts  contribute  to  body  language.  Body  language  is  an  easier  way  of  expressing 
feelings  than  is  spoken  language.  For  example,  you  do  not  easily  say  to  someone 
that  you  do  not  like  him  or  her,  but  you  can  express  it  simply  by  turning  your 
body  away  from  the  person. 

2.  What  message  do  each  of  the  following  body  movements  or  gestures  convey? 

a.  shaking  your  head  b.  wringing  your  hands 

c.  placing  your  hands  on  your  hips  d.  tapping  your  fingers 

3.  What  message  do  each  of  the  following  facial  expressions  convey? 

a.  staring  idly  into  space  b.  opening  your  eyes  wide 

c.  raising  one  eyebrow  d.  raising  both  eyebrows 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  58. 
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Cartoonists  often  exaggerate  facial  expressions  and  body  positions  to  ensure 
their  message  is  clear. 

4.  What  emotion  do  each  of  the  following  drawings  portray?  How  do  you 
know? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  59. 
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Use  of  Personal  Space 

Did  you  know  that  you  have  an  invisible  bubble  surrounding  you  and  within 
that  bubble  is  your  personal  space?  When  someone  enters  your  personal  space 
uninvited  you  may  feel  uncomfortable.  Your  natural  reaction  is  to  step  back  and 
increase  the  distance  between  you  and  the  other  person. 

The  appropriate  use  of  distance  between  talking  partners  depends  on  how  well 
they  know  each  other  and  the  nature  of  their  conversation.  In  North  America, 
interpersonal  space  is  generally  divided  into  four  zones: 

• The  public  zone  (360-750  cm).  This  is  the  greatest  distance  at  which 
people  might  talk  to  each  other.  As  a result  it  is  the  most  formal. 

• The  social  zone  (120-360  cm).  This  is  the  distance  at  which  people 
conduct  business.  Often  a counter  or  a desk  is  between  them. 

• The  personal  zone  (45-120  cm).  This  zone  is  the  distance  friends  stand 
away  from  each  other — close  enough  to  talk  in  a low  voice. 

• The  intimate  zone  (up  to  45  cm).  This  is  the  zone  for  showing  affection, 
and  only  those  who  are  emotionally  close  to  you  are  permitted  to  enter. 

5.  Examine  the  following  photographs  and  notice  the  amount  of  interpersonal 

space  in  each.  Which  of  the  four  zones  does  each  photograph  illustrate? 

b. 
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6.  Imagine  you  are  in  a line-up  at  a concession  stand.  The  person  behind  you 
brushes  against  you.  How  do  you  feel?  Why? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  59. 

In  some  cultures,  respect  is  shown  by  not  looking  directly  at  an  authority  figure. 
In  most  of  North  American  culture,  looking  directly  at  someone  when  speaking 
is  viewed  positively. 
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7.  When  you  say  someone  “couldn’t  look  me  in  the  eye,”  you  mean  the  person 
is  hiding  something.  What  other  reasons  can  avoiding  eye  contact  signal? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  59. 

Tone  of  Voice  and  Silence 

Effective  listeners  pay  close  attention  to  a speaker’s  tone  of  voice.  Vocal  tone 
reflects  the  speaker’s  feelings  toward  both  the  topic  and  the  audience.  For 
example,  speaking  loudly  and  rapidly  may  indicate  anger.  Speaking  quietly  and 
slowly  in  a low-pitched  voice  may  indicate  boredom.  A broken  speech  pattern 
and  irregular  pauses  for  breath  may  indicate  fear  or  excitement. 

Silence  and  near  silence  are  also  forms  of  communication.  Prolonged  silence 
when  someone  expects  an  answer  often  expresses  disagreement.  Silence  broken 
only  by  small  sounds  like  “Mmm”  and  “Ahh”  indicates  interest  and  encourages 
the  other  person  to  continue  talking. 

Because  tone  of  voice  is  so  important  to  communication,  short  story  writers, 
novelists,  and  playwrights  often  include  information  about  how  characters  say 
their  dialogue. 

Cartoonists  use  various  techniques  to  convey  the  tone  of  voice  of  their  cartoon 
characters.  For  example,  they  can  change  the  shape  of  speech  bubbles  and  the 
size  of  lettering  to  indicate  the  volume. 

8.  Indicate  the  volume  of  the  voice  in  each  of  the  following  cartoons: 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  59. 


/*= — 

^ 

Go  to  page  2 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 

questions  3 to  6 of  Section  2. 

^ 
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In  this  lesson  you  focused  on  non-verbal 
communication.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will 
turn  your  attention  to  writing  strategies. 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  cartoonist  is  making  fun  of  casual  Fridays  when  business  people  dress 
more  casually,  but  he  has  exaggerated  the  clothing.  The  businessman  in  the 
cartoon  looks  ridiculous  with  his  hat  on  sideways  and  his  short  pants. 

2.  a.  Shaking  your  head  indicates  you  disagree. 

b.  Wringing  your  hands  indicates  you  are  worried  or  distraught. 

c.  Placing  your  hands  on  your  hips  indicates  defiance  or  anger. 

d.  Tapping  your  fingers  indicates  you  are  impatient. 

3.  a.  Staring  idly  into  space  indicates  disinterest. 

b.  Opening  your  eyes  wide  indicates  you  are  amazed  or  surprised. 

c.  Raising  one  eyebrow  can  indicate  disbelief  or  scepticism. 

d.  Raising  both  eyebrows  usually  indicates  surprise. 
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4.  a.  The  man  is  angry  and  frustrated.  He  is  kicking  the  papers,  clenching  his  hsts,  and  knotting 

his  eyebrows.  In  addition,  his  mouth  is  open  as  if  he  is  yelling. 

b.  The  woman  is  excited.  She  is  jumping  for  joy.  She  is  smiling  broadly. 

c.  The  boy  is  puzzled.  He  is  scratching  his  head.  One  of  his  eyebrows  is  raised  and  his  pupils 
are  small. 

d.  The  woman  is  shocked,  amazed,  and  surprised.  Both  eyebrows  are  raised,  her  eyes  are 
open,  and  her  mouth  is  rounded  as  if  she  is  saying,  “Oh.” 

e.  The  boy  is  bored  or  sleepy.  His  eyes  are  droopy,  his  body  is  slouched,  and  his  mouth  is 
slack. 

f.  The  woman  is  sad.  Her  mouth,  eyes,  and  eyebrows  are  all  turned  down.  She  looks  as  if  she 
is  about  to  cry. 

5.  a.  the  public  zone  b.  the  social  zone 

c.  the  personal  zone  d.  the  intimate  zone 

6.  You  likely  feel  uncomfortable  or  a bit  angry.  If  you  are  like  many  people,  you  do  not  like 
strangers  invading  your  personal  space. 

7.  Avoiding  eye  contact  can  signal  shyness  or  shame.  In  some  cultures,  it  can  indicate  respect. 

8.  a.  whispering 

b.  shouting 

c.  normal  tone  of  voice 
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Lesson  3:  Writing  Strategies 
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When  you  were  younger,  you  probably  dressed  up  and  pretended  to  be 
different  characters — a sheriff,  an  outlaw,  a pirate,  a mother,  a father.  As  you 
grew  older  you  realized  people  have  many  roles  in  life.  For  example,  your 
parents  may  also  be  employees,  scout  leaders,  golfers,  ballroom  dancers,  and 
volunteer  hre  fighters.  Each  role  requires  them  to  dress,  speak,  and  behave 
differently. 


Similarly,  when  you  are  writing,  you  must  be  aware  of  your  role.  Are  you 
writing  on  behalf  of  a group?  Are  you  writing  in  the  role  of  a reporter,  critic, 
eyewitness,  consumer,  prospective  employee,  poet,  or  storyteller? 


narrative  point  of 
view;  the  aiiRle  from 
which  a story  is  told 


If  you  are  writing  in  the  role  of  a 
storyteller,  you  must  decide  how 
you  will  tell  the  story.  The  narrator 
can  be  one  of  the  characters  or  an 
outside  observer. 

The  choice  of  narrator  will  affect 
a story.  For  example,  consider  how 
“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk”  would 
change  if  Jack,  the  giant,  or  the 
golden  hen  told  the  story. 

The  narrative  point  of  view  shapes 
what  readers  know  and  how 
readers  feel  about  the  action  in  a story. 
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format:  the  form 
that  a writer  uses  to 
express  his  or  her 
ideas 

purpose:  the  reason 
for  writing 


tone:  the  attitude  of 
the  writer  toward 
the  subject 


When  writing,  you  must  also  consider  your  audience.  The  audience  you  are 
writing  to  can  vary.  You  can  write  for  yourself  or  for  your  friends,  family, 
teacher,  and  classmates.  You  can  also  write  for  a wider  audience,  such  as  the 
people  who  buy  a newspaper  or  magazine.  As  you  discovered  in  Lesson  1 of 
this  section,  your  language  usage  will  change  depending  on  your  audience. 

Two  other  factors  you  must  consider  when  writing  are  format  and  purpose. 

You  can  experiment  with  a variety  of  formats — letters,  e-mails,  advertisements, 
songs,  poems,  and  stories.  Each  format  has  certain  conventions  that  you  need 
to  address.  You  can  use  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  to  check  out  these 
conventions. 

You  can  write  for  a variety  of  purposes — to  report  information,  entertain, 
express  an  opinion,  or  persuade.  Your  purpose  will  help  to  set  the  tone  for  your 
writing.  For  example,  if  you  write  to  your  teacher  to  explain  why  you  were  late, 
your  tone  would  likely  be  apologetic.  If  you  write  to  cheer  a friend  who  has  the 
chicken  pox,  your  tone  could  be  light  and  sympathetic. 

Think  about  the  differences  in  the  following  writing  situations: 


Role 

Audience 

Format 

Purpose 

Yourself 

Yourself 

Diary 

To  express  your 
feelings  on  the 
day  your  dog 
died 

Friend 

Cousin  who  has 
had  a minor 
operation 

E-card 

To  cheer  him 

Captain  of  the 
hockey  team 

Players 

Speech 

To  stress  the 
importance  of 
practices 

Student 

Teacher  and  class 

A report 

To  explain  why  a 
rainbow  occurs 

Prospective 

employee 

Manager  of  a 
restaurant 

Letter 

To  apply  for  a 
summer  job 

Ghost 

Home  buyers 

Advertisement 

To  sell  your 
house 
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1.  Turn  to  page  275  of  Crossroads  7 and  read  “Thank  You,  Uncle  Ben.”  Be  sure 
to  include  any  new  words  you  encounter  in  your  vocabulary  log. 

a.  Crossroads  7 classifies  this  piece  of  writing  as  a short  story.  How  is  the 
piece  of  writing  different  from  most  short  stories  you  have  read?  How  is 
it  similar  to  other  short  stories? 

b.  From  whose  point  of  view  is  the  story  told? 

c.  Who  is  the  intended  audience? 

d.  What  is  the  author’s  purpose?  How  do  you  know? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65. 

The  Writing  Process 

Writing  is  a process  that  goes  through  stages.  The  stages  of  writing  take  time. 

First,  you  need  to  choose  a topic,  gather  ideas  about  the  topic,  and  think 
about  how  to  put  these  ideas  into  words.  You  need  to  consider  and  make 
decisions  about  your  role,  audience,  format,  and  purpose.  All  this  is  done  at  the 
prewriting  stage  of  the  writing  process. 

Then  comes  the  writing  stage  in  which  you  produce  the  first  copy  or  draft 
of  your  piece  of  writing.  Your  writing  might  be  a bit  rough  as  you  are 
concentrating  on  getting  your  ideas  down  quickly  at  this  stage. 

When  you  begin  making  changes  to  your  first  draft,  you  enter  the  revising 
stage.  This  is  your  chance  to  change  the  order  of  ideas  and  make  additions  or 
deletions.  This  stage  can  last  a long  time  and  you  can  make  several  drafts  before 
you  are  satisfied. 

Finally,  you  are  ready  to  polish  your  writing  and  create  your  final  draft.  This  is 
the  editing  and  proofreading  stage — the  stage  where  you  correct  any  errors  in 
spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation. 

A well-done  piece  of  writing  is  something  you  will  be  proud  to  share  in  the 
presenting  and  publishing  stage.  You  can  give  it  to  someone  to  read,  put  it  on 
display,  record  it,  or  perform  it. 
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peer  editing:  a 
strategy  in  which 
students  assist  each 
other  in  the  revising 
and  editing  stages  of 
the  writing  process 


Peer  Editing 

Many  students  like  the  opinions 
of  others  during  the  revising 
and  editing  stages  of  the  writing 
process.  These  students  benefit 
from  peer  editing. 

Peer  editing  requires  group  work. 

Each  writer  works  with  one  or 
more  reviewers.  Each  reviewer  will 
need  a copy  of  the  piece. 

Eor  peer  editing  to  be  successful, 
both  the  writer  and  reviewers  need 
to  know  their  roles. 

Following  are  some  guidelines  for 
the  reviewers  in  this  process: 

• In  order  to  get  a general  idea  of  the  writing,  read  your  classmate’s  writing 
or  listen  as  the  piece  is  read  aloud. 

• Read  the  piece  a second  time  and  ask  yourself  questions  like  the  following: 

- What  things  do  I like  about  this  piece? 

- What  do  I want  to  know  more  about? 

- Is  any  part  of  this  piece  confusing? 

- Are  there  any  grammar  or  spelling  errors? 

• Ask  the  writer  questions  like  the  following: 

- Where  do  you  feel  you  were  successful? 

- Where  do  you  feel  you  had  a problem  or  need  help? 

If  any  part  of  the  composition  is  unclear  or  confusing,  ask  the  writer  for 
clarification. 

• Give  the  writer  feedback.  Be  as  specific  as  possible,  but  be  diplomatic. 
Begin  by  pointing  out  what  you  like  about  the  piece.  Then  give 
constructive  criticism  and  make  helpful  suggestions. 

For  example,  point  out  words  or  images  that  strike  you  as  effective  and 
then  indicate  words  or  images  that  you  feel  are  weak  or  unconvincing. 
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Following  are  some  tips  for  the  writer  in  the  peer-editing  process: 

• Listen  carefully  to  the  reviewers’  comments  and  suggestions.  Take  notes. 

• Ask  questions  if  you  don’t  understand  a comment. 

• Don’t  be  defensive  if  the  reviewer  makes  some  suggestions  for  changes. 

• Express  your  appreciation  for  the  reviewer’s  help. 

2.  What  benefits  does  peer  editing  provide  for  writers  and  reviewers? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  66. 

You  will  have  numerous  opportunities  for  peer  editing  later  in  the  course. 

The  revision  and  editing  checklists  on  pages  111  and  1 1 2 of  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  provide  some  ideas  of  things  you  can  be  on  the 
lookout  for  as  both  a writer  and  reviewer.  This  handbook  also  explains  how 
to  correct  writing  errors,  such  as  run-on  sentences  and  sentence  fragments. 

Student-Teacher  Conferences 


From  time  to  time  your  teacher  will 
want  to  hold  a writing  conference  with 
you.  These  conferences  will  usually 
have  two  stages. 

In  stage  one  of  the  conference,  your 
teacher  will  discuss  your  piece  of 
writing  with  you,  ask  questions  about 
your  writing  and  ideas,  and  listen 
carefully  to  what  you  have  to  say. 

In  stage  two  of  the  conference,  the 
teacher  will  give  you  a mini-lesson 
on  something  that  will  help  you,  not 
only  on  this  piece  of  writing  but  also 
on  many  writings  in  the  future.  These 
mini-lessons  may  involve  spelling, 
grammar,  punctuation,  or  writing 
strategies. 
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Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
questions  7 and  8 of  Section  2. 


r 

v 


In  this  lesson  you  focused  on  writing  strategies 
and  the  writing  process.  In  the  next  lesson  you 
will  turn  your  attention  to  reading  strategies. 


Glossary 

format:  the  form  that  a writer  uses  to  purpose:  the  reason  for  writing 

express  his  or  her  ideas 

tone:  the  attitude  of  the  writer  toward  the 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  angle  from  subject 

which  a story  is  told 

peer  editing:  a strategy  in  which  students 
assist  each  other  in  the  revising  and 
editing  stages  of  the  writing  process 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  This  piece  is  different  from  other  short  stories  in  that  it  is  written  as  a series  of  letters.  The 
story  does  have  characters — Uncle  Ben,  who  sent  the  gift;  the  narrator;  her  husband,  John; 
and  Mr.  Smither,  the  insurance  agent. 

b.  The  story  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  Uncle  Ben’s  niece.  Although  the  story  is  told  in 
the  first  person  [using  the  pronoun  I),  the  niece  is  likely  an  imaginary  person. 

c.  The  intended  audience  is  the  readers — the  general  public. 

d.  The  author  is  intending  to  be  humorous.  She  intentionally  exaggerates  the  story  and 
makes  it  more  and  more  unbelievable. 
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2.  Peer  editing  provides  the  following  benefits  for  writers: 

• Working  with  a peer  can  make  writers  feel  more  comfortable  talking  about  their  work. 

• Receiving  insight  from  someone  who  has  also  done  the  assignment  can  be  very  valuable. 

• Getting  feedback  from  several  reviewers  can  help  writers  improve  their  work  even 
more. 

Peer  editing  provides  the  following  benefits  for  reviewers: 

• They  can  learn  by  teaching. 

• Being  able  to  pick  out  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  someone  else’s  writing  may  help 
them  to  do  the  same  in  their  own  writing. 
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Reading  is  an  important  skill  you  will  use  and  develop  throughout  your  life. 
This  lesson  will  give  you  some  key  strategies  to  become  a better  reader. 

1 . Think  about  the  reading  that  you  do  in  your  daily  life. 

a.  Make  a list  of  as  many  different  kinds  of  reading  as  possible. 

b.  Are  all  your  reading  tasks  done  the  same  way? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  72. 


scanning:  a reading 
technique  used  to 
locate  a specific 
piece  of  information 
in  a selection 

skimming:  a reading 
technique  used  to 
quickly  identify  the 
main  ideas  of  a text 


You  read  for  many  different  purposes.  In  this  lesson  you  will  consider  reading 
for  information,  reading  directions,  and  reading  fiction  for  appreciation  and 
enjoyment.  Each  of  these  purposes  requires  different  strategies. 


Reading  for  Information 


Two  techniques  that  you  use  to  read  for  information  are  scanning  and 
skimming. 
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when  you  scan,  you  focus  your  gaze 
on  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  Then  you 
direct  your  eyes  steadily  downward, 
looking  for  some  specific  piece  of 
information.  You  use  this  technique 
when  you  are  using  a dictionary  or  a 
telephone  directory. 

When  you  skim,  you  read  across,  but 
you  do  not  read  every  word.  You  look 
for  key  words  to  quickly  identify  the 
main  ideas.  You  use  this  technique  when 
you  have  lots  of  material  to  read  in  a 
limited  amount  of  time. 

The  writer’s  organization  of  a piece  of 
writing  is  an  aid  to  skimming.  For 
example,  when  skimming  a non-fiction 
article,  you  can  read  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs,  use  headings  and  summaries, 
and  look  at  illustrations  and  charts. 


You 


scan 


downward. 


You 

scan 

downward. 


You 


scan 


downward. 


To  learn  more  about  skimming  and  scanning,  turn  to  pages  153  to  155  of  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Begin  reading  at  the  heading  “Skimming  and 
Scanning.”  Stop  reading  when  you  come  to  the  heading  “Previewing.” 


2.  Consider  the  following  two  reading  situations.  What  reading  strategy  would 
you  use  for  each? 


a.  Suppose  you  want  to  prove  to  your  younger  sister  that  the  Sun  is 
approximately  150  million  kilometres  away  from  Earth.  You  know  that 
this  information  is  in  your  science  textbook.  First  you  check  the  index 
and  discover  the  information  is  on  page  219.  You  turn  to  this  page  and 
you  run  your  eyes  down  the  page  looking  for  this  number. 

b.  Suppose  you  want  to  buy  a book  for  a friend  of  yours  who  is  interested 
in  dinosaurs.  At  the  bookstore,  you  discover  a book  with  an  eye-catching 
cover.  You  flip  through  the  book  to  get  an  impression  of  it.  You  notice 
the  print  is  hne,  there  are  few  drawings,  and  the  sentences  are  very  long. 
You  decide  this  book  is  not  the  right  gift. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  72. 
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To  see  how  two  students  used  skimming  to  help  choose  resources  for  a research 
project,  view  Segment  5 on  the  English  Language  Ans  7 Multimedia  CD. 

3.  The  students  in  the  video  clip  used  skimming  to  decide  which  resources 
would  be  useful  for  their  research  projects. 

a.  What  parts  of  the  books  and  websites  did  the  students  examine? 

b.  How  did  the  students  decide  if  the  resource  would  be  useful? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  72. 

Reading  Directions 


Have  you  ever  assembled  a model,  put  together  a bicycle,  or  made  a cake?  To 
do  these  tasks  you  need  to  read  a set  of  directions. 

Following  are  some  strategies  for  reading  directions: 

• Read  the  complete  set  of  directions  carefully.  Try  to  visualize  each  step  of 
the  process  as  you  read. 

• Before  you  actually  begin  the  task,  make  sure  you  understand  what  you 
are  expected  to  do,  and  have  all  the  necessary  supplies  ready. 

• When  you  begin  the  task,  follow  the  directions  carefully,  one  step  at  a 
time. 
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For  more  strategies,  turn  to  page  156  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 
and  read  “Reading  Directions.” 


4.  Summarize  some  of  the  suggestions  given  in  the  handbook  to  make  reading 

directions  easier. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  72. 

Reading  Fiction  for  Appreciation 

Some  people  think  that  when  they  read  fiction,  all  they  have  to  do  is  sit  back 
and  take  it  all  in.  They  consider  the  process  to  be  like  a one-way  lecture. 

Readers  that  have  this  attitude  usually  do  not  enjoy  fiction. 

To  get  the  most  enjoyment  out  of  a piece  of  fiction,  you  must  consider  reading 
to  be  more  like  a two-way  conversation.  Reading  comes  alive  when  readers  get 
actively  involved. 

Reading,  like  writing,  has  several  stages: 

• Pre-reading.  Before  you  begin  a story,  find  out  about  the  author  and 
where  and  when  the  story  was  written.  Look  at  any  illustrations  that 
accompany  the  story.  Consider  the  title  of  the  story,  and  think  about  why 
the  author  may  have  chosen  it.  Read  the  first  page  of  the  story  and  pause. 
What  do  you  know  so  far  about  the  characters,  setting,  and  other  elements 
of  the  story?  Make  predictions  about  what  the  story  is  about. 

• Reading.  During  the  reading,  be  actively  involved.  Ask  yourself  questions, 
make  predictions,  form  opinions  about  what  is  going  on,  and  picture 

the  characters  and  setting  in  your  mind.  Appreciate  the  author’s  craft. 
Consider  the  word  choices  the  author  makes.  Watch  for  words  that  might 
be  interesting,  powerful,  new,  important,  or  used  in  unusual  ways.  Write 
down  your  favourite  passages  from  the  story. 

• Post-reading.  After  reading,  confirm  predictions,  reflect  on  the  author’s 
craft,  and  think  about  how  the  material  connects  to  your  own  life. 
Depending  on  the  piece,  you  may  want  to  do  some  research  and  find  out 
more  about  a topic  or  event.  You  can  discuss  the  piece  with  others,  write 
about  it  in  a journal,  and  use  the  piece  as  a springboard  to  create  a text  of 
your  own. 
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Reading  Efficiently 

To  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  your  reading  with  the  minimum  effort,  you 
need  to  read  efficiently.  To  do  this  you  need  to  know  what  your  purpose  is.  Ask 
yourself  questions  like  these:  Why  are  you  reading  the  text?  What  do  you  want 
to  know  after  reading  it? 

Once  you  know  your  purpose,  you  can  adjust  your  reading  approach: 

• To  find  a particular  fact  or  figure,  you  can  scan  the  text. 

• To  read  a novel  for  pleasure,  you  can  skip  the  dull  parts  and  pick  up 
enough  detail  to  see  what  happens  and  how  it  ends.  You  can  skim  some 
parts  and  read  other  parts  more  carefully. 

• To  understand  reasons  and  facts,  and  to  learn,  you  need  to  read  slowly  and 
deliberately. 

• To  enjoy  words  and  descriptions,  as  in  poetry  and  some  prose,  you 
may  need  to  read  the  piece  several  times  in  order  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
language  or  to  picture  a scene. 


^ — 

^ 

Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 

question  9 of  Section  2. 

k — 



In  this  lesson  you  focused  on  reading  strategies.  In  the 
next  lesson  you  will  turn  your  attention  to  strategies 
for  responding  to  written,  oral,  and  visual  texts. 
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Glossary 

scanning:  a reading  technique  used  to  locate  skimming:  a reading  technique  used  to 

a specific  piece  of  information  in  a quickly  identify  the  main  ideas  of  a text 

selection 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Your  list  may  have  included  Student  Module  Booklets,  textbooks,  novels,  stories,  poems, 

plays,  magazine  articles,  news  reports,  postcards,  letters,  notes,  advertisements,  recipes, 
menus,  pamphlets,  directions  for  assembling  something,  encyclopedias,  handbooks, 
telephone  books,  TV  guides,  labels,  billboards,  signs,  charts,  graphs,  and  maps. 

b.  Definitely  not.  Sometimes  you  merely  glance  at  an  item  [a  newspaper  heading,  for 
example).  Sometimes  you  quickly  read  part  of  a piece  [such  as  a magazine  article)  and 
stop  when  you  lose  interest.  Some  texts,  such  as  poems  you  are  studying,  require  you  to 
carefully  read  them  several  times. 

2.  a.  scanning  b.  skimming 

3.  a.  The  students  examined  the  index,  glossary,  and  table  of  contents. 

b.  To  decide  if  the  resource  would  be  useful,  the  students  previewed  the  text  and  examined 
key  words,  sidebars,  and  charts.  They  noticed  who  published  the  text  and  who  the  writers 
are,  to  decide  if  they  were  reliable. 

4.  The  handbook  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

• Underline  or  highlight  important  points  in  the  directions. 

• If  steps  are  not  numbered,  number  them  yourself 

• Look  carefully  at  diagrams,  maps,  or  illustrations. 
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Lesson  5:  Responding  to  Texts 
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In  this  course  you  will  encounter  many  different 
written,  oral,  and  visual  texts.  This  lesson  will  examine 
various  ways  you  can  respond  to  these  texts. 


Group  Discussion 


reading  circle:  a 
group  that  meets 
regularly  to  discuss  a 
piece  of  literature 


One  way  to  respond  to  a text  is  to  discuss  it  with  a partner  or  small  group. 
A helpful  group  strategy  is  to  create  a reading  circle. 


To  observe  an  example  of  a reading  circle,  view  Segments  6,  7,  and  8 on  the 
English  Language  Arts  7 Multimedia  CD. 

1 . What  three  types  of  texts  did  the  students  in  the  multimedia  clips  discuss? 


2.  What  were  some  of  the  ways  they  responded  to  these  texts? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  79. 
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Response  Journal  Entries 


response  journal:  a 
notebook  in  which 
students  write  about 
texts  they  have  been 
studying 


Another  way  to  respond  to  a text  is  to 
write  in  a response  journal.  Journal  writing 
is  another  tool  that  you  can  use  to  explore, 
guide,  and  record  your  thinking.  A journal 
lets  you  explore  and  experiment  with 
language.  Some  students  find  it  easier  to 
express  their  feelings  and  opinions  in  a 
journal  than  in  a group. 

Your  journal  entries  will  be  private  records 
unless  you  choose  to  share  them.  However, 
you  will  be  asked  at  least  once  in  every 
module  to  choose  a journal  entry,  polish 
it,  and  submit  it  for  assessment.  For  this 
reason  you  must  consider  your  journal  a 
public  document. 

Frequently  in  this  course  you  will  be  given  prompts  for  journal  entries.  Usually 
the  prompts  will  be  a series  of  questions  that  get  you  thinking  about  a text.  You 
will  be  encouraged  to  write  about  what  you  liked  or  disliked  about  the  piece, 
what  seemed  confusing  or  unusual  to  you,  any  personal  experiences  you  have 
had  that  connect  to  the  text,  and  various  techniques  the  writer,  speaker,  or  artist 
used  in  creating  the  text. 


Tawnee:  Can  we  write  our  journal  responses  in  the  same  notebook  or  binder 
that  we  use  for  lesson  answers? 

Ms.  Smith:  No,  you  will  need  a special  notebook  or  section  of  your  binder  to 
keep  your  journal  entries  separate  from  your  notes  and  lesson  answers.  If 
you  wish  to  use  a word  processor  for  your  journal  entries,  be  sure  to  set  up 
a separate  folder  for  your  journal.  To  keep  your  journal  entries  organized, 
always  date  them. 
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Sharleen:  I noticed  that  there  are  lots  of  journal  entries  in  some  of  the  modules. 
Why  are  there  so  many? 

Ms.  Smith:  The  journal  entries  will  help  you  respond  personally  to  texts.  Read 
each  journal  entry  and  consider  what  thoughts  or  emotions  it  triggers  before 
you  respond  in  writing. 

Stefan:  What  other  suggestions  do  you  have  for  our  journal  writing? 

Ms.  Smith:  When  you  are  writing  in  your  journal,  you  should  write  quickly  and 
keep  the  words  flowing.  Focus  on  your  ideas  and  insights,  and  do  not  worry 
about  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  Later  you  can  revise,  edit,  and 
polish  some  of  your  entries. 

Tawnee:  How  will  our  response  journals  be  marked? 

Ms.  Smith:  The  journal  responses  you  submit  will  be  assessed  according  to  a 
scoring  guide.  You  will  find  this  scoring  guide  in  each  Assignment  Booklet 
where  you  are  asked  to  submit  a journal  entry. 


Portfolio  Items 


In  addition  to  discussing  the  texts  in  groups  and  writing  about  the  texts  in 
response  journals,  you  can  respond  creatively.  You  can  use  your  pencils,  pastels, 
or  paints  to  illustrate  a scene  from  a story  or  your  feelings  about  a poem.  You 
can  use  your  voice  to  read  a favourite  passage  aloud.  You  can  use  your  pen  [or 
your  word-processing  program]  to  write  a letter  to  a character.  You  can  also  be 
inspired  to  create  a text  that  has  some  of  the  features  of  the  original  text. 


portfolio:  samples  of 
the  texts  a student 
creates  in  English 
language  arts 


You  will  need  a storage  place 
for  your  compositions  and 
other  examples  of  your  creative 
work — your  portfolio.  You 
may  wish  to  keep  your  written 
compositions  in  a special  folder 
on  your  computer.  You  can 
make  audio  or  video  recordings 
of  oral  performances. 

A large  box  or  accordion  folder 
works  well  for  organizing  a large 
variety  of  texts. 
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Throughout  this  course  you  will  be  given  many  suggestions  for  portfolio  items. 


Kofi:  That  sounds  like  fun.  But  will  we  be  marked  on  every  portfolio  item? 

Ms.  Smith:  No,  in  each  module  you  will  choose  one  of  the  items  to  polish  and 
submit  for  assessment. 

Brenna:  How  will  that  be  marked? 

Ms.  Smith:  When  you  submit  a portfolio  item  in  your  Assignment  Booklet,  you 
will  see  a scoring  guide.  Look  at  the  one  on  page  10  of  Assignment  Booklet 
1 B as  an  example. 


Putting  It  All  Together 

In  this  lesson  you  will  put  many  of  the  ideas  in  this  module  into  practice.  You 
will  silently  read  a short  story  as  you  hear  it  read  aloud.  Then  you  will  respond 
to  the  story  in  three  ways: 


science  fiction: 
a literary  fantasy 
involving  the 
imagined  impact 
of  science  on 
society;  also  called 
speculative  fiction 


• Discuss  the  text  with  a partner  or  small  group. 

• Write  about  the  text  in  a response  journal. 

• Create  a composition  or  illustration  inspired  by  the  text. 

The  short  story  you  are  about  to  read  and  listen  to  is  a piece  of  science  fiction. 
Science-fiction  writers  speculate  about  what  the  world  could  be  like  in  the 
future.  For  this  reason,  science  fiction  is  also  called  speculative  fiction. 

The  title  of  the  short  story  is  “Zoo.”  What  types  of  strange  creatures  might  be  in 
a zoo  in  a science-fiction  story? 

Keep  these  images  in  your  mind  as  you  listen  to  “Zoo.”’  It  is  Track  3 on  the 
English  Language  Arts  7 Audio  CD.  “Zoo”  is  also  printed  on  pages  131  to  133  of 
Crossroads  7,  if  you  wish  to  read  it  silently  as  you  listen. 


’ Copyright  © 1958,  renewed  1986  hy  Edward  D.  I loch.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Author  and  Pearson 
Education  Canada. 
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3.  With  which  of  the  following  statements  would  the  author  of  “Zoo”  most 
likely  agree? 

A.  Strange  creatures  should  be  kept  in  cages. 

B.  Making  money  from  unsuspecting  people  is  easy. 

C.  Even  in  the  future,  people  will  allow  their  fears  to  rule  them. 

D.  Although  people  may  look  different,  they  are  basically  the  same. 

4.  Why  are  the  people  on  Earth  interested  in  the  horse-spider  creatures? 

5.  What  was  Professor  Hugo  probably  telling  the  horse-spider  creatures  while 
the  citizens  of  Earth  were  viewing  them?  Use  details  and  information  from 
the  text  to  support  your  response. 

6.  What  purpose  do  the  bars  on  the  cages  serve? 

7.  According  to  the  story,  why  do  the  inhabitants  of  Earth  and  Kaan  say  that 
this  has  been  the  “very  best  Zoo”? 

8.  How  are  the  creatures  from  Kaan  and  the  people  from  Earth  similar?  Use 
examples,  details,  and  information  from  the  story  to  support  your  answer. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  79. 

Now  you  will  respond  to  the  short  story  “Zoo”  in  three  ways; 

• discuss  it  with  others 

• write  a response  journal  entry 

• create  a portfolio  item 

Reread  the  story  and  write  down 
striking  images,  phrases,  or  details. 

Think  about  what  these  words, 
images,  phrases,  and  details  add  to 
the  story. 

Afterwards,  discuss  the  story  with 
a partner  or  small  group.  Practise 
what  you  learned  about  group 
work  earlier  in  this  module. 
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You  are  ready  to  make  your  first  entry  in  your  response  journal.  You  have  two 
journal  entries  to  choose  from. 


Journal  Entry  1A 

In  your  journal  write  a response  to  all  parts  of  question  1 on  page  133 
of  Crossroads  7. 


journal  Entry  1B 

What  do  you  think  about  Professor  Hugo?  Should  he  be  putting 
humans  and  horse-spiders  on  display?  Should  he  be  charging  both 
humans  and  horse-spiders?  Is  he  a con  artist  or  a smart  businessman? 
Were  his  actions  right  or  wrong? 


It  is  time  to  create  your  first  portfolio  item.  You  have  two  portfolio  items  to 
choose  from. 


Portfolio  Item  7 A 

Use  the  suggestion  in  the  second  paragraph  of  question  2 on  page  134 
of  Crossroads  7 and  create  a story  with  two  different  points  of  view. 


Portfolio  Item  IE 

Use  the  suggestions  in  question  3 on  page  134  of  Crossroads  7 and 
create  an  illustration  of  the  story. 


In  this  lesson  you  focused  on  responding  to  texts. 
You  listened  to  a story  discussed  it  in  a group,  wrote 
a journal  response,  and  created  a portfolio  item. 
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Glossary 


portfolio:  samples  of  the  texts  a student 
creates  in  English  language  arts 

reading  circle:  a group  that  meets  regularly 
to  discuss  a piece  of  literature 


response  journal:  a notebook  in  which 
students  write  about  texts  they  have 
been  studying 

science  fiction:  a literary  fantasy  involving 
the  imagined  impact  of  science  on 
society;  also  called  speculative  fiction 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  students  chose  a movie,  a short  story  and  a website  with  photographs  and  information. 

2.  The  students  became  actively  involved  in  their  texts.  One  student  used  word  origins  and 
context  clues  to  understand  the  meanings  of  words  he  wasn’t  familiar  with.  The  students 
shared  their  experiences  with  their  texts  with  the  others  in  the  reading  circle.  One  student 
brought  in  Inuit  carvings  that  reminded  her  of  a scene  in  the  short  story.  She  also  read 
passages  aloud.  Another  student  brought  in  a map  to  illustrate  the  owl’s  terrritory.  They 
asked  questions  and  went  further  by  exploring  other  related  texts. 

3.  B. 

4.  The  people  of  Earth  were  curious  to  see  the  creatures  that  looked  like  horses  but  ran  up  the 
sides  of  walls  like  spiders.  Seeing  them  was  a novelty. 

5.  The  professor  told  the  people  of  Kaan  that  they  would  see  strange  creatures — humans. 

6.  The  bars  kept  apart  the  two  groups — people  of  Earth  and  creatures  from  Kaan. 

7.  Both  groups  were  intrigued  by  the  creatures  they  saw. 

8.  Both  were  curious  about  creatures  from  other  planets.  Both  paid  money  for  the  experience. 
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Lesson  6:  Setting  Goals 
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Kelly  is  saving  his  money  to  buy  a new 
skateboard.  Leila  is  planning  a party  for  her 
sister.  Mr.  Arnold  is  getting  his  school  choir 
ready  for  its  first  concert.  What  do  all  three 
have  in  common?  They  are  all  working 
toward  goals. 

What  are  your  goals  for  this  course?  How 
are  you  going  to  achieve  those  goals?  In 
this  lesson  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  what  language  arts  skills  you 
have  now.  By  assessing  your  skills,  you 
can  determine  what  your  strengths  and 
weaknesses  are.  This  will  help  you  to  set 
some  goals  for  successfully  completing 
English  Language  Arts  7. 


1 . a.  Reflect  on  your  own  skills  as  a communicator.  In  your  notebook,  create 
a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  Fill  in  the  blank  spaces  in  your  chart  as 
directed.  Answer  yes  or  no  in  the  column  on  the  right. 


Language  Arts 
Skills 

Examples  of  When 

1 Have  Used  Each 
Language  Arts  Skill 

1 Need  to  Improve 
My  Skills  in  These 
Areas 

Reading 

Writing 

Speaking 

Listening 

Viewing 

1 

Representing 
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b.  Now  use  the  information  in  your  chart  to  help  set  some  learning  goals 
for  yourself  For  each  communication  skill,  list  one  thing  you  would  like 
to  improve.  Remember,  set  goals  that  you  can  realistically  reach. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  83. 

Throughout  this  course,  you  will  have  many  opportunities  to  think  about 
the  language  arts  skills  that  you  do  well  and  the  skills  that  you  need  to  work 
on.  You  will  reflect  on  your  growth  as  a language  user  and  communicator. 

Being  aware  of  your  past  successes  will  encourage  you  to  keep  experimenting, 
practising,  and  exploring  so  that  you  continue  to  grow  and  develop  as  a 
language  user. 

Reaching  Your  Goal 

You  might  think  that  a goal  has  to  be  really  big,  like  setting  a goal  to  become 
prime  minister  or  an  astronaut.  Goals  can  be  small  too.  Setting  small  goals  can 
be  as  helpful  as  big  ones  when  it  comes  to  doing  well  in  English  language  arts. 
For  example,  if  you  find  the  thought  of  reading  an  entire  novel  overwhelming, 
you  can  set  little  goals  to  help  you  through  it.  You  might  say,  “Ell  read  ten  pages 
each  day.”  The  trick  is  to  set  a goal  that  you  can  reach.  Many  small  successes 
result  in  larger  ones. 


My  goal  is  to  complete  English 
Language  Arts  7 successfully  and  on 
time.  How  can  I keep  on  schedule? 


You  will  need  to  allow  approximately  25  hours  for  each  module  of  English 
Language  Arts  7.  If  you  work  on  the  course  for  one  hour  per  day  for  five  days 
each  week,  it  will  take  about  five  weeks  to  complete  a module. 


In  question  2 you  will  set  target  dates  for 
completing  each  module  in  English  Language 
Arts  7.  This  will  help  you  keep  on  schedule. 
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2.  On  a sheet  of  paper,  create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows: 


Next  look  at  a calendar.  Set  a date  by  which 
you  can  reasonably  expect  to  complete 
each  module.  The  date  you  set  will  become 
your  target  date  for  finishing  each  module. 
Discuss  your  proposed  schedule  with  your 
home  instructor.  Then  complete  the  chart 
you  have  created. 


You  might  like  to  use  a computer  and  word-processing  program  to  make  a 
neat,  easy-to-read,  full-page  chart.  Post  your  chart  near  your  work  space  so 
you  can  keep  track  of  your  progress. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  84. 
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In  this  lesson  you  set  your  goals  for  English 
Language  Arts  7.  To  help  you  reach  those  goals 
you  set  target  dates  for  completing  the  modules. 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Here  is  how  one  English  Language  Arts  7 student  responded: 


Language  Arts 
Skills 

Examples  of  When 

1 Have  Used  Each 
Language  Arts  Skill 

1 Need  to  Improve 
My  Skills  In  These 
Areas 

Reading 

Reading  a recipe  for 
chocolate  chip  cookies 

no 

Writing 

Writing  an  e-mail  to  my 
friend 

no 

Speaking 

Presenting  an  oral  report 
on  recycling 

yes 

Listening 

Listening  to  a guest 
speaker  in  class 

yes 

Viewing 

Looking  at  a photograph 

yes 

Representing 

Taking  part  in  a dance 
recital 

no 

b.  Here  are  the  goals  that  same  student  set  for  himself: 

Reading.  My  goal  is  to  learn  some  strategies  for  reading  poetry  so  I can 
gain  more  understanding  of  the  poems  I read. 

Writing.  My  goal  is  to  learn  how  to  write  effective  introductions  in  my 
compositions. 

Speaking.  My  goal  is  to  speak  more  slowly  when  I speak  in  public  so  my 
reports  will  be  more  effective. 

Listening.  My  goal  is  to  learn  how  to  take  better  notes  when  I am 
listening  to  a speaker.  I think  that  will  help  me  focus  my  attention  on  the 
speaker  as  well  as  giving  me  study  notes. 

Viewing.  My  goal  is  to  learn  more  about  techniques  for  colour  and 
black-and-white  photography. 

Representing.  My  goal  is  to  make  better  posters. 
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2.  In  setting  your  target  completion  dates  for  the  modules,  consider  the 
following: 

• Completing  each  module  will  take  about  four  to  six  weeks,  especially 
if  you  are  working  on  other  courses  at  the  same  time. 

• Plan  to  finish  the  last  module  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  final  exam 
so  you  have  time  for  review. 

• Consider  your  day-to-day  activities  so  you  have  an  idea  of  how  much 
time  is  available  for  study  in  a typical  week. 

• Remember  to  take  holidays  and  vacations  into  account. 

• Think  about  interruptions,  such  as  medical  appointments,  sports,  or 
club  activities. 

You  may  need  to  adjust  your  schedule  after  you  have  completed  one  or 
two  modules.  The  amount  of  time  you  set  to  complete  a module  may  prove 
to  be  too  short  or  too  long.  Discuss  the  matter  with  your  home  instructor 
before  you  set  new  target  dates. 
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Language  learning  is  an  active  process  that  begins  at  birth  and  continues 
throughout  life. 

In  Section  2 you  focused  on  improving  your  language  arts  skills. 

In  Lesson  1 you  explored  verbal  communication  and  the  different  levels  of 
language  usage.  In  Lesson  2 you  examined  non-verbal  communication.  In 
Lesson  3 you  turned  your  attention  to  writing  strategies.  In  Lesson  4 you 
practised  reading  strategies  to  help  you  become  a better  reader.  In  Lesson  5 you 
considered  ways  to  respond  personally  and  creatively  to  written,  oral,  and  visual 
texts  you  have  studied.  In  Lesson  6 you  set  goals  for  your  English  Language 
Arts  7 course. 
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Module  Summary 


Module  1 started  you  on  your  journey  of  exploring  language  learning. 

In  this  module  you  previewed  the  resources  you  will  need  for  English  Language 
Arts  7 and  you  practised  some  of  the  language  arts  skills — reading,  writing, 
speaking,  listening,  viewing,  and  representing.  In  addition,  you  began  several 
processes  that  will  be  ongoing  throughout  this  course.  You  started  vocabulary 
and  spelling  logs.  You  responded  to  a text  by  discussing  it  with  others,  writing  a 
response  journal  entry,  and  creating  a portfolio  item. 

Good  luck  on  the  remainder  of  your  journey! 


f — 

— > 

Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  complete 

the  Final  Module  Assignment. 

— 
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